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OPERATIONS: Year Ended April 30 


1952 1951 

ROCRIINS 8c 3 soo. on ee $156,659,870 $144,948,343 
RGSS orn oe shave nuns 145,353,957 132,895,725 
SPRUNG ooo caw aes 11,305,913 12,052,618 

tC.) ee 7.22% 8.32% 
Preferred Stock Dividends 479,141 489,371 
Earnings On 

Common Stock........ 10,826,772 11,563,247 

ce |. a eres $5.29 $5.80 
Common Stock Dividends 4,817,712 3,984,922 

POP OMIM Sonica Seas $2.40 $2.25 
Retained in the Business. . 6.009,060 7,578,325 
FINANCIAL POSITION: 
Current Assets.......... $ 51,928,540 $ 41,051,211 
Current Liabilities....... 14,031,283 —-11,714,580 
Working Capital........ 37,897,257 29,336,631 
Property (less reserves).. 78,332,250 74,966,658 
Long-Term Debt........ 26,800,000 28,800,000 
Stockholders’ Investment. 106,630,710 98,538,842 
Book Value Per Share of 

Common Stock........ $47.13 $44.26 
Shares of Common 

Stock Outstanding..... 2,044,951 1,994,951 
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*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Copy of the complete Annual Report 
available from Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 










CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash and marketable securities............... 
eres NED os Sn kh oes Shien See 
Meet aS es Ceerben, Slack S Sue Pn teens 
OUR) CUCEERE HIBEES: os oki dikwes Se aoe 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT (net)........ 
CASH AND U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES HELD FOR 
PEATE ERDANSION (0.660505. c oss eee ee 


INVESTMENT IN SPRUCE FALLS POWER & PAPER 
RO ERI 5 rnc ete eee yo tatcraacoe ete vininns 


INVESTMENT IN COOSA RIVER NEWSPRINT CO....... 
INVESTMENT IN THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY. . 
OTHER ASSETS AND DEFERRED CHARGES ............ 

OPAL AGRO 65556 ks HE 


LIABILITIES 

CuRRENT LIABILITIES: 
DURE AAG NNN 0c ye Seaton ie rea ee Sees 
Current maturities of long-term debt ........ 
Accounts payable, payrolls, etc.............. 
Acctued taxes; less tax OtES. «6. ..6 bec cise es 
Total current liabilities... ..........020.566% 
DARTS SRE ho Soe ene eh ra eee ha Say BIS 


RESERVES FOR CANADIAN EXCHANGE 
PEASCTISAM IONS TG obo soles Se eee SSR SARS 


STOCKHOLDERS’ INVESTMENT: 

410% Cumulative preferred stock............ 

4% Convertible preferred stock.............. 
Gite 8) eh oa ae ee 
Additional paid-in capital ....... 6... .6.645% 
Earnings retained in the business............ 
Total stockholders’ investment........... 

WOPAE BIADILITIES 606 6 occ5 css 


April 30 


1952 


$ 12,509,484 


1951 


$ 11,400,735 








4,394,998 7,247,105 
35,024,058 22,403,371 
$ 51,928,540 $ 41,051,211 
78,332,250 74,966,658 
5,000,000 8,000,000 
2,079,501 6,492,615 
6,894,640 6,780,300 
2,629,888 
1,958,417 2,409,0:9 
$148,823,236 $139,699,823 





S$ 1,020,000 





2,016,000 $ 1,950,000 
7,129,404 7,220,262 
3,865,879 2,544,318 
$ 14,031,283 $ 11,714,580 





$ 26,800,000 


$ 28,800,000 





$ 1,361,243 


$ 646,401 





$ 10,242,400 
40,230,720 
12,722,716 
43,434,874 


$ 10,242,400 


39,230,720 
11,639,908 
37,425,814 





$106,630,710 


$ 98,538,842 





$148,823,236 


$139,699,823 





CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS SUMMARY 


Net SALES AND MISCELLANEOUS INCOME.......... 


DIVIDENDS FROM SPRUCE FALLS POWER & PAPER 
CR ole Wiss h ies cra im bare ata Sw oyere ater he analy 


Costs, EXCLUDING TAXES ON INCOME............ 


TAXES ON INCOME (including excess 
profits tax—1952, $975,000; 1951, $1,500,000) .... 


TOMECIOES: sone ko sh esesccweens 
EARNINGS FOR THE TEAR ..60s icc ciscecscviveon 


$154,724,608 


1,935,262 


$142,849,096 


2,099,247 





$156,659,870 


$144,948,343 





$131,815,749 


13,538,208 


$121,706,956 


11,188,769 





$145,353,957 


$132,895,725 





$ 11,305,913 


12,052,618 





Mills at Neenah, Wisconsin @ Appleton, Wisconsin e Kimberly, Wisconsin 


Niagara, Wisconsin 


Munising, Michigan e Terrace Bay, Ontario @ Kapuskasing, Ontario 


e Niagara Falls, New York e Memphis, Tennessee 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Res2arch De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 
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) Southern California 
) Edison Company }¥ 
{ ? 
4 \ 
] DIVIDENDS ‘ 
4 CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK ’ 
‘ 4.08% SERIES ( 
4 DIVIDEND NO. 10 +4 
) CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK : 
‘ 4.88% SERIES ’ 
DIVIDEND NO. 19 : 
{ The Board of Directors has ; 
4 authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: ? 
, 2514 cents per share on the ‘ 
4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, ? 
4 4.08% Series; ‘ 
3014 cents per share on the ‘ 
4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
q 4.88% Series. ’ 
The above dividends are pay- ¢ 
§ able August 31,1952, to stock- 9 
holders of record August 5, , 
1952. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in ? 
Los Angeles, August 31,1952. J 
, P.C. HALE, Treasurer ; 
} July 18, 1952 ‘ 
{ ? 
»e ee 2 © ® ©2222 @]e 222 ®% 2222 
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150,000 
176,000 Successful 
Perforating Jobs for 
; . ‘ 100,000 — 
8000 Oil Companies | 
r 50,000 
ave an 1939 1943 1947 1951. 







































































Progress through Service 
to America’s Oil 
Producing Industry! 


Acceptance by the Oil Industry of Gun 
Perforating and Radioactivity Well Logging 
... pioneered by Lane-Wells...has been 
reflected in a steady growth and demand 
for these services which enable oil well 
operators to produce more oil at lower 
cost. This endorsement demonstrates the 
Petroleum Industry’s belief in America’s 


technical and industrial progress. 





WELLS 





Wherever Men Drill - 





for Ot you // find 
"Tomorrow's Tools Today! | 


LOS ANGELES - HOUSTON - OKLAHOMA CITY 
75 Branches in Principal Oil Fields of the United States, Venezuela, and Canada 


Bullet and Shaped Charge Perforating ¢ Radioactivity Well Logging, Packers, Bridging Plugs . 

















Keystone View Company 


Workers Have Growing 
Stake In Investments 


Labor union attacks on size of corporate profits run 


counter to the best interests of labor itself, which 


in many respects is dependent on business prosperity 


Mo labor union leaders 
among the ranks of the CIO 
have completely abandoned the prin- 
ciple embodied in Sam Gompers’ 
thoughtful statement, that the work- 
ig man’s worst enemy is the corpo- 
ration which cannot earn a profit. In- 
stead, they profess to regard profits 
as “excessive” at all times, no matter 
what their level, and further advocate 
that these alleged excesses should be 
used to increase wages paid to labor 
—a minority of the population— 
rather than to reduce prices charged 
to consumers. If they had the power 
to carry this philosophy to its logical 
conclusion, the investment position of 
corporate bonds would be extremely 
precarious and equity investments 
would become practically worthless. 

Fortunately, the CIO will not be 
able to bring about any such result. 
But to the extent that profits are 
squeezed between constantly advanc- 
ing wage rates and a price ceiling 
JULY 30, 1952 


imposed either by a Government 
agency or by consumers, investments 
of all types are made less valuable. 
It would be impossible to prove 
whether investors have actually suf- 
fered any losses to date for this rea- 
son or whether this adverse influence 
has, so far, been more than offset by 
other factors such as inflation and a 
rising physical volume of business, 
but the tendency is undeniable. 

The anti-profit philosophy of CLO 
leaders and the politicians they con- 
trol is decidedly short-sighted, and 
is contrary to the long term interests 
of workers themselves. The latter not 
only have a critical indirect stake in 
profits, but a huge and growing 
direct stake in investments whose 
safety and growth depend on profits. 
These investments take many forms, 
but the principal characteristic com- 
mon to all of them is their meteoric 
rate of increase in common 
commitments. 


stock 


Within the comparatively recent 
past, life insurance companies and 
mutual savings banks in some states 
have been permitted to invest speci- 
fied proportions of their assets in 
common stocks. The sums_ thus 
placed by companies already per- 
mitted to do so seem certain to in- 
crease, and other states are likely to 
liberalize their investment regulations 
in future, adding still further to 
workers’ representation in common 
stock ownership as life insurance 
policyholders or savings bank depos- 
itors. 

They have an even more direct 
stake in equity investments through 
purchases of such securities, either as 
individuals or as a result of participa- 
tion in savings or profit-sharing plans 
conducted for the benefit of their em- 
ployes by Sun Oil, Socony-Vacuum, 
Sears, Roebuck and many other 
corporations. These plans involve the 
placement of employes’ savings, to- 
gether with contributions by the em- 
ployer, in the company’s own com- 
mon stock or in investment trust 
shares. In addition, labor unions 
have built up resources of some $3 
billion which, in the final analysis, 
belong to their membership. These 
funds are placed largely in Govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, but as a 
result of the low interest rate polt- 
cies sponsored by the unions the re- 
turn on such obligations is not invit- 
ing and some unions are accordingly 
increasing their stock holdings. 


Pension Investment Trend 


Another form of investment made 
for the benefit of workers is the ac- 
cumulation of pension funds. The 
Institute of Life Insurance estimates 
that contributions of employers and 
employes set aside to date under in- 
sured plans alone—which account for 
only about one-third of the workers 
covered by private pension plans — 
amount to more than $6 billion, and 
are being augmented at the rate of 
$1 billion a year. Both figures would 
be substantially increased if any data 
were available on the amount of ac- 
cumulations under trusteed plans. 
The great majority of pension plans 
have been inaugurated since 1940; in 
recent years there has been a growing 
tendency to invest pension accumu- 
lations in equities. 


Please turn to page 26 











New York Central 


Eastern Rails Have 


Been Price Laggards 


Shares representing this highly important group of 


carriers haven't kept pace with other roads serving 


faster-growing regions. Here are some of the reasons 


he eastern carriers have been 
the “poor relations” of the rail- 
road family for some time, in com- 
parison with roads serving faster- 
growing sections of the country. 
Below-average revenue growth, high 
terminal costs and heavy passenger 
business are some of the difficulties 
that have plagued this group in the 
postwar period and its problems were 
made not a whit easier by the hesi- 
tancy of some carriers to dieselize 
their operations. As a result, the five 
eastern trunk lines were able to bring 
an average of only 5% per cent of 
gross revenues down to net income 
last year, vs. 6.7 per cent for all Class 
I roads. The “average” figure, more- 
over, was boosted by the perform- 
ances of the Erie and New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate) : 
figures for the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central were, respectively, only 
2.6 per cent and 1.8 per cent. 
There is, of course, a brighter side 


to the picture. A high level of traf- 
fic in prospect once the steel strike 
ends, together with a more equitable 
rate structure, provides a background 


for satisfactory operations. It is 
worth noting that five months’ 
(1952) earnings of the eastern rails 
made excellent comparisons with 


year-earlier levels, although some of 
the gains undoubtedly were dissipated 
in June and July. Although many 
problems are long-range in nature 
and unlikely to be eradicated by 
quick or inexpensive panaceas, it can 
be said that the group’s current earn- 
ings outlook is more auspicious than 
for some time past. 

The Pennsylvania—largest railroad 
in the nation in terms of revenues 
and tonnage—experienced the first 
deficit in its history in 1946 and 
average earnings in 1947-1951 were 
only $1.81 per share compared with 
$3.67 averaged in the ten years 1935- 
1944. But a postwar investment of 





more than $500 million in new equip. 
ment is bearing fruit and by mid- 


1953 diesel and electric power “vill 


perform 96 per cent of the passenger 
service, 82 per cent of the freight 
service and 92 per cent of the switch- 
ing service.” All of which should 
mean further progress in_ bringing 
the road’s transportation ratio nearer 
the Class I average; this ratio meas- 
ures the efficiency of transportation 
by relating the direct cost of moving 
trains to operating revenues. The 
Pennsy should also benefit substan- 
tially in the next year or so from 
coal, iron ore and limestone traffic 
generated by the new Morrisville, 
Pa. works of United States Steel. 
Other income, meanwhile, will con- 
tinue to bolster earnings, reflecting 
the carrier’s large investment hold- 
ings in such roads as Lehigh Valley 


and Norfolk & Western. 
Has Like Problems 


Second largest railroad from a 
revenue standpoint, the New York 
Central has problems similar to those 
of the Pennsylvania, including a short 
average haul and heavy passenger 
business which contributes 15 per 
cent of gross for both systems vs. a 
Class I average of only nine per cent. 
But the Central, too, has large in- 
vestments in other carriers (the 
Reading and the Lackawanna) as 
well as considerable non-railroad in- 
terests such as real estate, hotels and 
coal mining properties. The Cen- 
tral’s percentage of national rail reve- 
nues declined from 9.4 per cent in 
1929 to 84 per cent in 1941, and 
dropped further to 7.8 per cent in 
1951. However, with no burdensome 
nearby maturities and with a new 
president at the helm, the road may be 
able to improve on its recent record. 

Prior to its Section 77 organiza- 


Financial Record of the Leading Eastern Railroads 


771951 Revenues— * Oper. -—tEarned Per Share— 

il- % of *Revenue Inc. -— Annual — Est. 

lions ClassI Trend Trend 1950 1951 1952 

oe ok CO er $451.3 4.3% 265 176 a$4.95 a$6.55 $9.00 

OS a 178.9 1.7 213 «Zhe b4.67  —_b4..68 5.50 

Lehigh Valley ............ 79.2 08 171 3173 c2.42 3.91 5.00 

a fy eC oc ee 807.0 7.8 227 = 1106 2.84 2.28 3.25 

N. Y., New Haven & Hart.. 159.1 1.5 188 115 4.35 1,92 3.50 

ee ee SS re 160.7. 1.5 265 273 11.18 8.79 9.75 

Pennsylvania R.R. ........ 1,044.4 10.0 230 77 2.92 2.03 3.25 

reer reer 131.2 1-3 218 149 4.65 4.81 6.00 
Class I Average......... 251«. 221 


in 1950 and $1.40 in 1951. b—After funds: 


in 1951. 
4 


$3.20 in 1950 and $3.15 in 1951. 


* ™ relatives, 1939-1940 equals 100. + Before applicable funds. § Per cent of freight service handled by diesel power in 1951. 
c—After funds: $1.53 in 1950 and $2.00 in 1951. 


Oper. Transp. Indic. 

Ratio Ratio §Diesel. 1946 Divi- Recent 
1951 1951 Ratio High dend Price 
81.2% 39.8% 44.5% 30% Nil 23 
75.5 40.7 89.1 231% j Oy je 
76.7 38.8 100.0 17% Nil 18 
85.3 46.1 36.5 353% 0.50 19 
80.0 42.5 81.5 e255% Nil 22 
68.6 Ss ee | 12% 2.00 41 
85.5 43.8 44.7 47% 1.00 20 
79.3 39.4 59.3 3354 2.00 29 

77.4 38.2 52.7 Bhs 


a——After funds: 81 cents 
e—Postwar high, reached 
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tion in 1941, Erie Railroad had an 
erratic record. But with little pas- 
senger business and a longer haul 
than any other eastern trunk line, the 
road’s performance has recently been 
commendable. By early 1953, the 
Erie will be completely diesel-oper- 
ated except for a few commuter trains 
in the Jersey City area, making it the 
first trunk line to attain this goal. A 
specialist in fast freight, Erie’s effi- 
ciency is reflected in its volume of 
gross ton-miles moved per freight 
train hour (59,545 in 1951 as against 
a Class | average of 46,424), which 
combines train load and speed. 


Other Roads 


Unlike the Erie, which has paid 
dividends since 1942, Baltimore & 
Ohio has made no common payments 
since 1931. Furthermore no B. & O. 
dividends are likely—despite good 
earnings—until such time as fixed 
and contingent charges are reduced 
to $22 million. At that time, funa 
requirements (which absorbed over 
$5 a share last vear) become more 
moderate. 

Stockholders of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad have also experienced a 
long dividend drought, in this case 
the last payments having been made 
in January, 1932. A_ reduction of 
only about $300,000 in annual fixed 
charges would double the amount of 
earnings available for dividends, but 
it is uncertain whether attainment of 
this goal would be immediately fol- 
lowed by restoration of dividends. 
Although Lehigh Valley has no non- 
equipment maturities until 1969, the 
management recently pointed out that 
its equipment debt was at the high- 
est point in company history—this, of 
course, stemming from the carrier’s 
transition to complete dieselization. 

Another dieselized (almost com- 
pletely) and debt-conscious road is 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
iord. Exceptionally heavy passenger 
business and weighty fixed charges 
were among the prime causes of the 
toad’s bankruptcy in 1935 and these 
problems remain. But a concerted 
effort toward debt reduction is being 
made and, despite below - average 
growth of the New England region 
and heavy truck competition, long 
term prospects for the road are not 
without some favorable aspects. 

30th the Nickel Plate (18 per cent 
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owned by the Lackawanna) and 
Reading are currently paying $2 an- 
nually on their common stocks, but 
the former stock sells some 11 points 
higher—reflecting an above-average 
trend of revenues and income. How- 
ever, no immediate liberalization of 
the Nickel Plate dividend is expected 


and the yield is rather low. The 
Reading — a dividend-payer since 


Income for the 


1905 and a sound income producer— 
is heavily dependent on coal revenues 
(35 per cent of last year’s operating 
revenues) but will enjoy a tratfic 
boost from the new Pennsylvania 
plant of U. S. Steel. By the year- 
end, the coal-carrying Reading will 
move 41 per cent of freight and 66 
per cent of passenger traffic by diesel 
power. THE END 


“Forgotten Months” 


Dividend payments occur most abundantly in eight 


months of the year. But a number of sound issues will 


provide income for the four neglected other months 


B perp April, July and October 
are the months in which most 
corporations make quarterly dividend 
payments on their common stocks. A 
substantial number of other com- 
panies pay their dividends in March, 
June, September and December. But 
the months of February, May, Au- 
gvust and November see few dividend 
checks going through the mails. This 
imbalance leaves most income-depen- 
dent investors with little coming in 
during the four “forgotten” months, 


creating budgeting problems that may 
find it difficult to solve. 

While not numerous, there are 
sound companies that send out divi- 
dend checks to their shareholders in 
February and each subsequent third 
month. The tabulation below is com- 
prised entirely of February-May-Au- 
gust-November dividend-pavers, and 
should prove of value to investors 
who wish to rearrange their portfolio 
for approximately the same amount 
of income each month of the vear. 


25 February-May-August-November Dividend Payers 


Dividends 


Paid 

Since Company 
SN eee 
1904. American Natural Gas.......... 
1941 American ViscOse .............. 
1924 Best & Company............... 
1940 California Packing ............. 
1937 Carolina Power & Light......... 
1925 Caterpillar Tractor ............. 
1905 Central Hudson Gas & Electric... 
1947 Central & South West Corp...... 
1900 Cleveland Electric Illuminating. . 
1895 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ......... 
1890 Commonwealth Edison ......... 
1854 Corn Exchange Trust........... 
$802 Ebesrmerd RESCH ....... 26.656. %5-: 
SURF ao on n.c sce vccennesen 
TONG TPN GI oneness sc cacsscns 
1933 New York State Electric & Gas.. 
1887 Pacific Lighting ................ 
1852 Pepperell Manufacturing ........ 
1891 Procter & Gamble.............. 
1905 Reading Company .............. 
1885 Sherwin-Williams .............. 
0 ee rarer 
1902 United Engineering & Foundry.. 
1852 Washington Gas Light.......... 


Usual ——Dividends- -— 
Payment Paid So Far Recent Indic. 
Date 1951 1952 Price Yield 
1 $2.50 $1.50 38 5.3% 
] 1.65 1.35 32 5.6 
1 2.50 1.50 70 2.9 
15 2.00 1.50 28 43 
15 2.871% 112% 27 5.6 
1 2.00 1.50 37 5.4 
10 3.00 2.25 55 5.5 
2 0.60 0.4714 11 6.3 
31 0.90 0.70 19 4.7 
15 2.40 1.95 53 4.9 
15 2.00 1.00 44 4.5 
1 1.70 1.35 Ke. 5.6 
] 3.00 2.25 67 4.5 
1 3.00 1.50 45 4.4 
20 1.80 0.90 37 4.8 
1 1.80 1.35 25 7.1 
15 1.70 1.324 34 5.6 
15 3.00 1.50 52 5.8 
15 5.00 2.00 71 4.2 
15 3.00 1.95 68 3.8 
8 2.00 1.50 30 6.7 
15 3.50 1.50 67 4.5 
9 2.00 1.50 42 4.8 
13 1.00 0.50 17 5.9 
1 1.50 1.20 30 6.0 








Where Does the 


Market Stand Now? 


Even the averages can't agree on this important 


question. 


But a study of leading individual issues 


shows wide divergence compared with previous peaks 


O n July 15, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average closed at 276.36, 
topping its 1951 high almost exactly 
four months after the rail index had 
performed a similar feat. This move, 
of course, has been bullishly inter- 
preted by chart-minded market fol- 
lowers since it “confirms” the pre- 
vious move made by the rails. While 
prolongation of the steel strike proved 
too formidable a barrier to an imme- 
diate further advance, the industrials 
made an even more decisive penetra- 
tion of the °51 peak on July 23, clos- 
ing at 277.63. 


At High Point 


At this point, the D-J industrial 
index is at its highest point since 
1930 (the high for that yeer was 
294.07) but it is still a long way 
from threatening the dizzying heights 
of 381.17 achieved in 1929. The car- 
rier index, meanwhile, still has some 
distance to go before it can surpass 
even the 1931 peak of 111.58, let 
alone the higher crests of the two pre- 
ceding years. 

In contrast, the far more inclusive 
Standard & Poor’s index of 420 in- 
dustrials has already topped its 1929 
high, as the smaller tabulation indi- 
cates. But the same organization’s 
480-stock composite index remains 
some 20 per cent under the ’29 peak, 


reflecting the more measured ad- 
1929 
Stock High 
Allied Chemical & Dye......... 8834 
American Tel. & Tel............ 310% 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
i a wg arin 3 14934 
I hii i a y'g che w 385% 


Consolidated Edison (N. Y.).... 183% 


Corn Products Refining ........ 12634 
ot | e ® e 5734 
Eastman Kodak ............... 435% 
General Foods ................ 8134 
LS EE rer re 375% 
International Harvester ........ 473% 
International Nickel ........... 7234 


6 


vances scored by the rail and utility 
stocks included in that measuring 
rod. Some laggard groups, such as 
the meat packers, movies, rail equip- 
ments and publishers are not even 
within hailing distance of either their 
1929 or 1946 peaks. While the 
S. & P. air transport index is cur- 





1929 1946 Recent 
*Standard & Poor’s High High Level 
480 Stk. Composite. 240.9 158.6 192.3 
420 Industrials -« E977 16382 2100 
7, ge. | | 460.2 168.8 174.3 
40 ANTES. 25.02% 386.0 132.3 116.9 
Dow-Jones 
350° Industrials: .....:,38PA7- 21250-27672 
ZOMIRANS 55-5366. 55:0 5 SM 189.11 68.31 101.55 
U5: Weilities sc: 3s 144.61 43.74 49.75 


*1935-39 = 100. fJuly 16, 1952. 





rently within a shade of its 1929 high, 
it is still 45 per cent under its 1946 
ceiling—which reflected the rampant 
enthusiasm for airline stocks that 
held sway in that vear. 


Tell Incomplete Story 


And while these broad-gauge in- 
dexes of market performance are use- 
ful in depicting over-all trends, they 
do not tell the whole story. Anyone 
who doubts that the market rise has 
been a highly selective one needs only 
turn to the tabulation of eastern rail- 


Trends in Stock Prices 


1946 Recent 





road stocks on page 4; this discloses 
that several issues are now priced at 
only about half their 1946 highs, 
whereas both Dow-Jones and Stand- 
ard & Poor’s rail average are resting 
comfortably above that level. 

Furthermore, the accompanying 
list of 25 representative industrial 
equities reveals that six are currently 
selling below their best 1929 prices, 
two are below their 1946 highs, and 
seven are available at discounts from 
both previous market peaks. Surpris- 
ingly enough, the latter group in- 
cludes such highly regarded issues as 
American Telephone, General Foods, 
International Harvester, Pullman and 
Westinghouse. 


Why the Shouting? 


Small wonder, therefore, that many 
investors are prone to ask: ‘What's 
all the shouting about?” when ap- 
prised of the fact that the industrial 
average is at its highest point in 22 
years. More significant in the opin- 
ion of many is the fact that while the 
Dow-Jones industrial average rose 
14 per cent last year, one-third of all 
common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange actually de- 
clined during the year. 


1929 1946 Recent 

High Price Stock High High Price 

53% 76 International Salt .......... 15% 351% 51 

200% 154 jJobne-Manville ................ 80% 55% 78 
ae 155% 375% 57 

601% 91- Montgomery Ward ............ 156% 104% 64 

200 113 Northern Pacific Railway ...... 118% 36 76 
36 33 Phillips Petroleum ............ 23% 365% 60 

7534 68 - ll eee rere 9914 69364 42 

5634 89 SE ec bk ve cow bee Sa ns 11% 301% 56 

433% 44 ee eee 4514 495% 56 

56% 46 Standard Oil (New Jersey)..... 41% 393% 79 

445% 47 Union Carbide & Carbon....... 465% 415% 67 

34 33 Union Pacific R.R. ............. 148% 84% 117 

42% 45 Westinghouse Electric ......... 73% 3934 39 
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uring 1949 and 1950, close to 60 
D:.: cent of Borg-Warner’s sales 
volume was derived from automotive 
items, with household appliances ac- 
counting for another 20 per cent. The 
restrictions on civilian production in 
both these lines imposed last vear as 





a result of material shortages might 
therefore be expected to have made a 
large dent in the company’s volume 
of business. Such, however, was not 
the case. Not only did sales advance 
toa new record peak, but automotive 
products accounted for a larger pro- 
portion than ever before. 

Military Production 

Obviously, this paradoxical result 
was due entirely to the fact that mili- 
tary orders, which the company has 
obtained in large volume, have been 
concentrated primarily in products or 
manufacturing divisions whose peace- 
tme classifications fall in the auto- 
motive category. No breakdown of 
the total automotive sales between 
military and civilian business has 
been published, in contrast to the pol- 
icy followed in 1942-45. During that 
period, automotive business fell in 
relative importance to as low a figure 
as 6.3 per cent (in 1943) of civilian 
output, against 50 per cent or more 
before the war. 

Except for the fact that defense 
work normally carries lower profit 
margins than peacetime business, it 
is immaterial whether the sales of the 
various automotive divisions consti- 
tute military contracts or not. The 
important consideration is the fact 
that during World War IT, and again 
since the Korean conflict began, the 
company has been able to increase its 
sales by substantial amounts despite 
limitations on its normal activities. 
This is of particular importance to- 
day, with passenger car and civilian 
truck production reduced to a trickle 
as a result of the steel strike. This 
JULY 30, 1952 





Borg-Warner Has 
Had Good Record 


Automobile output has dropped to a trickle, but the 


long term policy of increasing diversification should 


continue to sustain earnings at satisfactory levels 


influence will cut into Borg-Warner’s 
earnings, but it will not cut anywhere 
near as deeply as might be suggested 
by the company’s classification of 
sales distribution. 

While household appliance busi- 
ness fell in relative importance to 
about 15 per cent of sales last vear, 
the dollar total exceeded 1949 results. 
This activity will, of course, be 
harder hit by the steel strike than will 
the numerous automotive divisions 
holding defense contracts, but the re- 
duction in output will be a temporary 
affair, a good part of which will be 
made up after the strike ends. The 
company has a small steel-producing 
division which, not being organized 
by the USW,, is still in operation. 

The present company was formed 
in 1928 as a consolidation of four 
firms whose principal products - 
ciutches, transmissions, carburetors 
and universal joints—were all largely 
automotive in their application. A 
number of other enterprises in sim- 





Borg-Warner 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $2.61 $1.50  4734—13 
1932.. N.R. D0.36 0.25 74%— 1% 
1937... N.R. 3.63 2.50  5054—2234 
1938.. $45.7. D0.01 0.25 3634—16% 
1939.. 64.1 2.43 1.35 32 —1834 
1940.. 75.2 2.88 150 257%—12% 
1941.. 119.4 4.06 2.00 21 —16 
1942.. 144.2 4.16 1.60 2834—1934 
1943.. 197.6 4.94 160 39 —263¢ 
1944.. 253.7 4.62 1.60 417%—34% 
1945.. 2323 430 160 55 —36% 
1946.. 138.9 3.66 1.60 6134—36 
1947.. 258.4 10.20 2.05 55 —37% 
1948.. 309.3 12.43 450 66%4—42% 
1949... 252.4 9.16 5.50 597%—42% 
1950.. 330.9 12.16 7.00 734%4—55 
1951... 369:2 8.84 5.00 7134—585% 


Three months ended March 31: 


1951. .$100.6 $2.41 oe 
1952.. 89.7 2.21 a$3.00 


b74 3 {—61 5 % 


a~-Paid or declared to July 23. b 


To July 23. 
D— Deficit. N.R.--Not reported. 


ilar fields have been acquired since 
then, giving the enterprise wider 
coverage of the passenger car and 
truck market. In addition, there has 
been an aggressive and continuous 
effort to build up other sources of 
revenue in an effort to minimize the 
dependence on this one outlet. 

The most important move along 
these lines was the acquisition in 1929 
of Norge Corporation, now a leading 
producer of refrigerators, washers, 
electric and gas ranges, farm and 
home freezers and electric water 
heaters. Since 1935, a separate divi- 
sion also carrying the Norge name 
has been engaged in production of 
various types of heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment. The agricul- 
tural equipment market has been in- 
tensively developed, accounting for 
over eight per cent of sales in 1951; 
most of the items going to this outlet 
are made by the various automotive 
divisions. The same is true of prod- 
ucts sold to the aviation industry, 
which contributed three per cent of 
sales in 1951 and will probably be 
even more important this year. 
Dividends and Earnings 


The company has had a good past 
record—an excellent record, consid- 
ering the vulnerability to cyclical in- 
fluences which is characteristic of its 
principal customers. Dividends have 
been paid in every year since incorpo- 
ration, and the earnings record is 
marred only by a moderate loss in 
1932 and a negligible one in 1938. 
Working capital more than doubled 
between 1939 and 1945, and has al- 
most doubled again since the latter 
date. There is no funded debt, the 
common stock being preceded only 
by 162,050 shares of 3% per cent 
preferred stock sold in 1946. 

Reflecting the favorable past per- 
formance and sound future prospects 
of the enterprise, the junior shares 
are quoted close to their all-time high 
despite the effects of the steel strike 
and burdensome tax rates (which, 
incidentally, were solely responsible 
for the small year-to-year earnings 
decline in the first quarter; taxable 
income rose despite the substantial 
drop in sales). The stock ranks as a 
businessman’s investment, and pro- 
vides a yield of about 634 per cent at 
75 on the basis of the indicated $5 
dividend rate. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Aluminium Limited B 
At 106, stock seems fairly priced on 
prospects. (Paid $4 thus far im 
1952, $3.55 in 1951.) On September 
17 stockholders will vote on a 2-for-1 
stock split—the last previous split 
was 5-for-1 back in 1948. Company’s 
aluminum ingot capacity has climbed 
from 400,000 to 500,000 tons since 
1943 and is expected to reach 650,000 
tons by 1954, with fabricating plants 
likewise expanding. Company is fav- 
ored with extensive reserves and one 
of the lowest power the 
world. A special amortization charge 
lowered net 60 cents per share in the 
first quarter of 1952, which largely 
accounted for an earnings reduction 
to $1.25 from $2.02 per share a vear 
earlier. 


costs in 


Caterpillar Tractor bee 

Stock has a@ good earnings and di- 
widend record and has attraction as 
a business man’s holding ; recent price 
56. (Pays 75 cents quarterly.) Last 
December's acquisition of Trackson 
Company, makers of  pipe-laying 
equipment, finds reflection in rising 
sales volume, first half 1952 total of 
$260.6 million comparing with $223.4 
million in same 1951 period. Easing 
supply situation also is contributing 
to better production figures. Net per 
share of $2.99 for the six months 
comfortably exceeded the $2.62 re- 
ported for the 1951 half-year, despite 
increased costs and taxes. Govern- 
ment orders for power shovels, bull- 
dozers and other heavy items com- 
prise large part of current business, 
but demand also is well maintained 
by municipal and state highway 
construction programs, the building 
industry and other users of track- 
type tractors, diesel engines, diesel- 
electric generating units and road 
construction machinery. (Also FW, 


Jan. 9.) 
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Champion Paper & Fibre B 

Although the current price of 29 
is around the year’s high, shares are 
a worthwhile businessman's holding. 
(Pays $1.50 a year.) Record sales of 
$121.8 million were chalked up in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, but while 
pre-tax income was also at a new 
high, heavier taxes held earning to 
$4.30 per share vs. $4.60 in fiscal 
1951. Last year’s capital outlays 
amounted to $12.5 million and pres- 
ent plans call for outlays of about $10 
million in the current fiscal period. 
Acquisition of a large tract in Texas, 
together with other timberland pur- 
chases, has boosted total land hold- 
ings of the company to 437,000 acres. 
A pay-out of only about 35 per cent 
of net earnings suggests the possibil- 
ity of more liberal dividends. 


Consolidated Edison (N.Y.) A 

Adverse rate decision will limit 
carnings gains, but shares (now at 
33) retain a good measure of appeal 
for income. (Pays $2 a year.) The 
New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has rejected the company’s ap- 
peal for revocation of the ten per cent 
rate cut put into effect early in 1949, 
Thus, the reduction—which cut Edi- 
son’s revenues an estimated $25 mil- 
lon a year—has now been made 
permanent. Some concession was 
granted the utility in that adjust- 
ments designed to eliminate rate in- 
equities will provide the company 
with an additional $4 million of an- 
nual gross. A new rate base of $722.5 
million has been established for Edi- 
son’s properties, on which the com- 
pany is entitled to earn a 5.9 per 
cent rate of return. 


Food Fair C+ 

Stock qualifies as a growth medium 
in the “businessman's commitment? 
category; recent price 22. (Paying 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy, 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


80 cents and 3% stock per annum.) 
Pioneer in development of super- 
markets and the only “big board” 
company which has no smaller stores, 
company ended its fiscal year last 
April 26 with sales up 26 per cent 
to well over a quarter of a billion 
dollars. That earnings described an 
opposite trend ($1.62 vs. $2.08 per 
share) is largely due to the promo- 
tion and other costs involved in an 
unusual number of new store open- 
ings but out of which substantial in- 
crement should develop in the future. 
There were actually 27 (21.4 per 
cent) more supermarkets in operation 
by this company on June 21 last than 
a year earlier. 


Gereral Railway Signal C+ 
Dependence upon railroads renders 
stock (at 32) speculative but present 
circumstances appear favorable, (Paid 
$1.05 to date in 1952, $2.50 in 1951.) 
Despite a 39 per cent gain in ship- 
ments last year, well carried through 
to pre-tax net, per-share earnings 
were slightly lower at $3.92 vs. 34.18 
per share. However, company opened 
the new year with record backlogs 
and in the initial quarter earned 95 
cents vs. 65 cents per share a year 
before. Mounting transportation costs 
stimulate demand for efficiency de- 
vices and company has come forward 
with a “20 per cent-down and _ five- 
years-to-pay” program to put its 
products on a financing basis some- 
what similar to that of other types 
of railroad equipment. This may 1m- 
prove future earnings stability. 


Loew's, Incorporated B 
Price of 12% compares with 1951 


high near 20 and appears amply toy 


discount adversities. (Paid $0.57¥% 
to date in 1952; $1.50 in 1951.) 
Assuming no better than continuance 
of the latest 20-cent quarterly divi- 
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+ dend, or an 80-cent annual rate, stock 


would still yield over 6.3 per cent 
with full-year payments almost cov- 
ered in the 28 weeks to March 13 at 
73 cents vs. 82 cents per share in the 
195-51 period. Operating in an ex- 
ceptionally high-salary industry, com- 
pany has cut costs by slashing 
executive earnings above $1,000 per 
week by 25 per cent to 50 per cent, 
by reducing the number of permanent 
contract producers, directors and 
writers and by requiring greater out- 
put from those remaining. In May, 
plans were announced for 81 feature 
productions by the beginning of 1954, 
at a cost of $120 million. 


Mullins Manufacturing C+ 

Shares, now 25 are in the business 
cycle group. (Paid $1.20 plus 5 per 
cent stock thus far this year; paid 
1951, $1.95.) Steel shortages and 
changeover of part of facilities to the 
manufacture of shells and other mili- 
tary items, cut sharply into produc- 
tion during much of the first half of 
the vear, and plants closed for two- 
weeks vacation on June 20, reopening 
July 7 on a three-day-a-week sched- 
ule. Company received (June 26) 
an additional $930,000 shell contract 
but inadequate steel supplies continue 
to hamper output. First half sales of 
§26.8 million compared with $33.6 
million in the same 1951 six months. 
Federal taxes were lowered sharply, 
to $1.6 million from $3.8 million in 
the 1951 half-year, but final net per 
share dropped to $1.33 vs. $1.90 in 
the corresponding 1951 period. (Also 


FW, Oct. 3.) 


National Distillers B 
Chemical diversification carries a 
lenger-range pronuse; recent price, 
2. (Pays $2 per annum.) Company 
has completed arrangements for sale 
af its White Rock division, thus with- 
drawing entirely from the soft drink 
ield, but at the same time has an- 
tounced acquisition of the Algonquin 
Chemical Company. This chlorine, 
taustic soda and sulphuric acid pro- 
ducer has plants in Alabama, Iowa 
and Kansas. National acquired im- 
portant U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
back in 1951 and has a 60 per cent 
uterest in National Petro-Chemicals 
Corporation (the remainder is owned 
' Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line) 








tLD 








ind a 20 per cent interest in Inter- 
ULY 30, 1952 





mountain Chemical (80 per cent 
owned by Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal). (Also FW, March 19.) 


Penn-Dixie Cement C+ 

Shares constitute a cyclical specula- 
tion, and appear adequately priced 
around 30, in highest market area 
since 1945 reorganization. (Paid 80 
cents thus far this year; paid 1951, 
$2.) Demands for cement for public 
works, highways, and commercial and 
private construction of all kinds, point 
to rising sales volume, but increased 
costs adversely affect earnings. In 
first six months of 1952 sales of $11.0 
million vs. 1951 volume of $11.8 mil- 
lion worked out to net earnings of 
$1.52 per share, off practically 50 
per cent from the $2.26 earned in the 
1951 period. Since 1946 company has 
spent over $13 million in expanding 
its facilities and in June borrowed $3.5 
million of which $2.0 million is for 
general purposes—mainly additions 
to capacity. June 30, 1952, balance 
sheet showed current assets of $2.7 
million vs. current liabilities of $1.1 
million, providing $1.6 million work- 
ing capital. 


Pepsi-Cola C+ 

Price of 10—a fraction of former 
highs—suggests recovery possibilities 
over the longer term. With one out 
of every ten soft drinks consumed in 
the U.S. a Pepsi-Cola, this enterprise 
is not wanting in volume to recover 
significant earning power. The man- 
agement which took over in March 
1950 has engaged in a program of 
expanding sales through plant and 
equipment rehabilitation and acquisi- 
tions, executive and sales reorganiza- 
tions, establishments of regional offi- 
ces and staffs and enlarged merchan- 
dising and advertising plans. Divi- 
dend resumption apparently awaits 
only the necessary earning power, for 
$10.2 million year-end cash and mar- 
ketable securities alone exceeds all 
current and long-term obligations. 
Management has stated, however, it 
would not favor resumption of divi- 
dends until they could be maintained. 
(Also FW, April 6.) 


Standard Gas Preferreds * 

Stocks are priced well below in- 
dicated liquidating values; $7 prefer- 
ence stock quoted about $195, $6 


* Not rated; in dissolution. 











preference (N. Y. Curb) about $175, 
$4 preferrred about $93. Compromise 
plan upon which all committees are 
reported in agreement, would work 
out at above $210, $188 and $110 for 
the three senior issues, respectively, 
in terms of cash and valuations of 
underlying securities distributed. Act- 
ing Chairman C. A. Johnson has 
stated in a letter to stockholders that 
liquidation of the company is now 
expected to be completed by the mid- 
dle of 1953, or within a year. 


Sterling Drug A 

An attractive return of around 
6% is afforded by this proprietary 
leader, based on 1951 payments total- 
ing $2.25; current price, 38. Pointing 
to the gains recorded during ten years 
of the present management’s steward- 
ship, President James Hill, Jr., 
states: “At the end of 1941, Ster- 
ling’s sales consisted almost entirely 
of nationally advertised medicinal 
preparations and of household and 
toilet articles . . . today, the company 
is also a major factor in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical or ethical 
drugs.” In addition, Sterling is now 
represented in the field of industrial 
products, principally chemicals in 
bulk. Research activities have also 
been stepped up, with about 250 
scientists currently employed by the 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Insti- 
tute. Although marked improvement 
over last year’s $2.91 per share earn- 
ings is not expected this year, the 
50-cent quarterly dividend continues 
to have a wide margin of coverage. 


United Fruit A 
Shares (at 61) are of investment 
grade. (Paid $2.75 to date in 1952; 
$4.50 in 1951.) Due principally to 
loss of production from the Guate- 
malan banana plantations, company 
reported a seven per cent decline in 
tonnage in the first half of 1952 and 
earnings receded to $2.35 per share 
from $3.12. Satisfactory settlement 
of labor troubles is expected to re- 
turn these properties to full produc- 
tion some time next year ; meanwhile, 
over-all tonnage for 1952 may very 
well approximate last year’s output. 
Stock is on a $3 regular dividend 
basis, supplemented by mid-year and 
year-end extras. A $4 total would 
return over 6.6 per cent on current 
quotations. (Also FW, April 2.) 








What Profit Prospect 
For City Real Estate? 


Past decade has seen city property values go from 


depression to boom. 


Profit possibilities 


still 


remain, but: they're increasingly hard to find 


By Robert P. Crawford 


wo” everyone has had experi- 
ence with real estate, but not 
always profitable experience even in 
a rising market. Considering the 
rapid rise from depression to realty 
boom in ten years, what is the situa- 
tion today? 

During the past few years the 
writer has traveled from one coast to 
the other and from the Canadian bor- 
der to the Gulf. He has looked at 
scores of pieces of income property. 
The surprising thing is that some 
people who have built, rebuilt or re- 
modeled lately have been willing to 
sell out for little more than they have 
in the properties. Their projects cost 
more than they expected and with 
more rentals available, tenants begin 
to want more for less money. 


Requires Close Survey 


One has to look very closely for 
real opportunities today. The danger 
in a boom is in buying the odds and 
ends—the property in a receding loca- 
tion, the property that will not rent at 
present figures when better is avail- 
able, the new property that just won’t 
pay out when the repair bills after a 
few years begin to come in. 

Naturally the larger the property, 
the greater the opportunity. That is 
because comparatively few people 
have the cash to swing the million 
dollar deal. The heavy demand for 
income property is in the lower brack- 
ets, around $25,000 and $35,000. 
Even men of considerable means 
sometimes favor these for they thus 
distribute their risks and know that 
they have a readier resale market. 

Houses are hardly an investment or 
speculation unless they are growing 
into business property. It is truce 
that important money was made by 
men who bought dwellings in the 
’30s and held them until recent years. 
10 





Trans World Airlines Photo 


The writer remembers buying a piece 
for $1,800, selling it the next week 
for $2,500, but finally seeing it sell 
for $9,000. Those chances are gone. 
The housing money in late years has 
been made by professional builders. 
A Los Angeles man told the writer 
that he got to wondering whether or 
not money was actually being made. 
So he put up 50 houses and found 
himself with $50,000 profit. But he 
declared it increasingly difficult to 
find places for such development. 
But the man who could sense a 
valuable business corner masquerad- 
ing as a dwelling house has been do- 
ing very well right along. An ac- 
quaintance bought a corner for $6,000 
some years ago and recently disposed 
of it for $25,000. As late as 1946 
a man purchased an old mansion 
with plenty of ground for $30,000 and 
a year ago sold it for $50,000 because 
it was borderline business. 
Apartment houses have been well 
picked over by buyers and vacancies 
are beginning to appear in some cities. 
The dwellings with patched-up base- 
ments and attics masquerading as 
apartments are bound to suffer if 
they do not succeed in pulling down 
many good sections of a city with 


them. They will have occupancy 
only during apartment shortages, ~ 

And, barring violent inflation, it js 
extremely doubtful if the high rents 
can be maintained in the newer 
buildings. The popular demand in 
the apartment field in the average 
city seems to be around the $50- to 
$70-mark. Beyond $100 a month, 
except in very large cities, sales re- 
sistance develops. “We have had 
vacancies since a year and a half ago 
in our high-priced buildings,” one 
agent recently declared. 

3usiness property under lease to 
substantial tenants has always been in 
strong demand and _ continues 50, 
But many a bargain today depends on 
one’s ability to solve a problem or 
take an accurate look into the future. 
Often properties are under a tempo- 
rary cloud and if one is reasonably 
sure that the cloud will lift or a solu- 
tion be found for the problem he may 
have something advantageous. For 
instance, a store in a California city 
rented for $400 a month. The build- 
ing could have been purchased for 
around $32,000. But the storekeeper 
said frankly that he would not pay 


that rent when the lease ran out. 
What would happen then? Could 
another tenant be had near _ that 
figure? 
Some Vital Questions 

Three stores in Miami could be 


had for $22,000—probably less. Two 
of them rented for around $100 each 
but the third store was vacant. There 
were other vacant stores nearby. The 
question—would the remaining ten- 
ants move or could the locality be 
“pepped up” and the other store 
rented ? 
A big store and office building in 
a small Colorado city was offered at 
six times gross. But one of its prin- 
cipal tenants was a chain grocery. 
That chain is now going in for super- 
markets in specially constructed 
buildings. When its lease runs out, 
won't the grocery likely move? 
The owner of a_ good-looking 
apartment house in a large Minnesota 
city asked $45,000 for the building 
but was perfectly willing to sell it for 
as little as $5,000 down. The cloud 
in this case was “rent control” which 
held him down to $5,000 gross when 
without control the building would 
easily have grossed $8,000. Would 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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| you be willing to do your own tinker- 
ing and repairing and fire the boiler 
to make ends meet in the expectation 
that rent control would be ended? 


Points to Watch 





There are four things to watch for 
in any analysis of profit on rental 
property today. One is the advertis- 
ing that proclaims ten per cent on 
your money, when it is only ten per 
cent on your equity and you have to 
assume the responsibility of a sub- 
stantial mortgage. 

Another thing is the omission of 
the item of depreciation. In scores 
of statements that the writer has read 


compensate for it.”” It is true that in 
the recent past, such has been the 
case, but that is hardly an indication 
of the future. 

The third thing to watch for is the 
possibility that maintenance expendi- 
tures have been much less in recent 
years than they should have been. 
They may have been left for the new 
owner and he will find himself mak- 
ing miscellaneous repairs for several 
years. 

The fourth thing to consider is 
whether or not the income being 
shown at the time can be sustained 
over any long period. Will rents 


a shareholder’s original package. It 
stops there. It does not capitalize 
earned surplus, as does the stock divi- 
dend. Its purpose usually is to lower 
the market value of each share to a 
level at which it will be attractive to 
more investors. 

Stock dividends usually amount to 
a small percentage, as the accompany- 
ing tabulation indicates, and the ef- 
fect of, say, a five per cent stock divi- 
cend on the market value of a com- 
pany’s shares is proportionate to the 
size of the dividend. Stock splits, 
however, frequently run to two-for- 
one or more. Split a stock two-for- 


come down and vacancies begin to one, effective tomorrow, and the mar- 
| | in recent years that item never ap- show up? ket value of each share will drop to- 
> | pears. “Oh,” says the seller, “you And whether or not inflation will morrow to half of its price today, 
just count on the inflationary rise to continue is anyone’s guess. THEEND since after the split each share will 
' represent only one-half as much of 
an interest in the company as one 
: af k Di ‘d d P share did before the split. 
y - ~ 
| Stoc ividend Payers ‘nacional 
y H T A d t Stock dividend payers have a par- 
- ave ax van age ticular appeal for investors in the 
higher tax brackets. Stock dividends 
; Most stock dividends are not subject to Federal income taxes, rahilient liga ageligy tire wer yipaetbee ss 
: payment of the dividend, a stock- 
. and issues making such payments hold above-average attraction holder holds the same proportionate 
t 
it | for investors in high tax brackets. Here are a few of them poeenrene ei Seonaesger tea 
stock, however, is taxable as income. 
toe the past several vears, mark- Oil Company has skipped only five When the stock dividend is not tax- 
edly since the end of World War years since 1925 when the present able as income the cost of the old 
be | II, the list of corporations paying stock was issued. stock is spread over the new stock 
‘0 | stock dividends has lengthened. Just So far as the investor is concerned leaving the total cost unchanged. No 
ch T how many of the newcomers event- a stock split works out largely the @#X liability arises until the stock is 
Te | ually will adopt the policy of paying same way as a stock dividend, though sold, at which time a capital gains tax 
he | stock dividends regularly or at least there are technical accounting differ- Will be payable if the selling price 
ni frequently, is not determinable at this ences. A stock split, like a stock divi- exceeds the average adjusted cost of 
©} time, since it takes several years for ciend, increases the number of shares ach share. Only 50 per cent of a 
te | such a policy to jell. outstanding, without increasing the long term capital gain is taxable. The 
, | leaders in Field stockholder’s equity in the company ‘Same procedure applies to shares of 
at A number of companies have OF: SER I tor Are Seve Please turn to page 23 
in- | helped to finance their long term 
ry. growth by paying frequent stock divi- Ten Companies With Stock Dividend Habits 
er- | dends—some of them every year. : 
ted | While they have continued to make a eee ae ede 
ut, | cash distributions also to their stock- Cash Stock Cash Stock Cash Stock Cash Stock Price 
holders, they are established in the geen aia — 7 ene peg 97o ei 3% = 
ing f mind of the average investor as es- recep od ‘A = ce en ae a oa 
ota | sentially stock dividend payers. Many Maes st, aig i - pone — = 
; : payers. SEaRy Bonk Fe 2.....<:..- | aa 0.75 10 0.80 3 0.40 3 22 
ing of them are leaders in their respective General Time Corp.... 1.60 10 3.30 10 3.00 10 2.00 30) 
for] industries and their shares are of Grand Union ......... 1.00 5 1.00 10 1.00 a 0.75 5 31 
wud | good investment quality. Internat’l Bus. Mach... 4.00 5 4.00 5 4.00 5 3.09 5 217 
ich International Business Machines, Johnson & Johnson... 1.30 5 2.00 130... .5 OS... 3 
ren | for example, has missed few years Remington Rand...... 1.00... 125... 100 5 050 5 2 
uld | since 1925 when it hasn’t paid a stock Sum Oil .............. 1.00 10 1.00 10 1.00 10 CH ... @ 
uld{ dividend or split the shares. Sun “Dec 


*Declared or paid to July 23 a-—Paid one-fifth share of 4.5 preferred stock: taxable as income. 
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1952 While Dwight D. Kisen- 
Republican ower, the 1952 Repub- 

“re we aric eae © nes 
Candidates lican candidate for Presi- 


dent, is a political novice, 
he is aggressive, personable and cap- 
able of unusual leadership. His run- 
ning mate, for the vice presidency, 
will be the youthful and popular Cali- 
fornian, Senator Richard M. Nixon. 
We feel that the choices of the Re- 
publican Party at Chicago were good 
ones, and that the two candidates will 
be very popular with the voters. 

As evidence of his unusually fine 
character, General Eisenhower, when 
he was nominated, did not wait as is 
customary for a congratulatory call 
from his chief opponent, but immedi- 
ately himself called upon Senator Taft 
to. enlist his help, saying that it will 
be absolutely necessary in the election 
campaign. The Senator, also one with 
a superior nature, assured General 
Ike of his unqualified support in the 
months ahead. The unselfishness 
shown by the two men should cement 
any rifts in the party’s ranks. 

We believe that the two men will 
offer an exciting campaign and will 
face squarely the issues that are in- 
volved. By no means is it expected to 
be another “me too” campaign. The 
gloves will be off and the issues will 
be fought freely. 


Down Senator Robert .\. Taft. or 


But Not Mr. Republican as he is 
Out affectionately called by a 
host of Americans, could not 
make the grade as the GOP standard- 
bearer this fall. Even though for a 
time he appeared to have the prize 
within easy grasp, he could not over- 
cume the barriers in the final round. 
For one thing, the Senator could 
not counteract the effects of persistent 
propaganda along the theme that Taft 
could not be a successful candidate 
because he lacks the personality to 
win votes. Something else that worked 
against him was his former isolation- 
12 





ist viewpoint with respect to foreign 
affairs. 

Nevertheless, even though these 
considerations hampered Senator Taft 
as he sought the nation’s most im- 
portant job, they do not alter the 
epinions of the great numbers of peo- 
pie who consider him to be one of the 
great statesmen of our times. We 
look to him to continue to offer the 
nation his much-needed leadership 1 
the Senate. 


Outstanding Aside from the hair- 
GOP raising, first roll call 
ballot which — selected 
Speeches Sin aie ae anion 
Dwight D. Eisenhowet 
as the Presidential candidate of the 


Republican Party, the now historical 
GOP national convention in Chicago 
will be remembered as having brought 
two important speakers before our 
great American audience, each with a 
significant message which should not 
be forgotten by the voters this fall. 
The speakers, of course, were General 
Douglas MacArthur and our only 
living ex-President, 41erbert Hoover. 

Evidencing his military genius and 
executive abilities, MacArthur elec- 
trified his audience by an eloquent 
portrayal of the errors that have been 
made by the present Administration 
in its military program and foreign 
affairs. He tongue-lashed the Demo- 
crats in Washington for their inade- 
quacy in particular with respect to 
the Korean situation. And he pleaded 
for a complete new slate that would 
rid the nation of graft and corruption, 
of domestic and foreign policy blun- 
dering. 

Herbert Hoover, in a more factual 
recitation, covered the cardinal points 
of maladministration for which both 


Page 


the late President Roosevelt and Pres- 
ident Truman were responsible dur- 
ing the past 20 years. He charged that 
the issue before the voters in Novem- 
ber will be the freedom of man, which 
has been hampered under the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Both speakers left our citizens many 
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things to think about during the cam- 
paign days that are ahead. Their 
words, in our opinion, can serve as an 
honest guide as to how one should 
vote this year. 


Carlton It was with profound te- 
A. gret that I learned of the 

, unexpected death recently 
Shively 


of Carlton A. Shively, fi- 
nancial columnist and stock market 
analyst for the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun. 

I had known and been an admirer 
ot Mr. Shively as a newspaperman 
for many years. He had a keen knowl 
edge of the intricate operations of the 
stock market, and readily could sense 
its daily moods as well as its longer 
term trends. He was fearless in his 
work, and never shirked reporting the 
truth, a responsibility that befalls 
newspapermen but one of which the 
general public is seldom fully aware. 
Moreover, Mr. Shively enjoyed the 
1are gift of being able to turn dry 
financial statistics and information 
into lively, interesting reading matter. 

Mr. Shively had been a prominent 
figure in financial writing circles i 
New York City for 32 years. From 
1930 until 1950 when the Sun was 
acquired by the World-Telegram, he 
had been financial editor for the 
former daily newspaper. Since the 
merger, his by-line writings in the 
WW orld-Telegram and Sun were fea 
tures which many persons eagerly 
read each day. He will be missed not 
only by the large audience of readers 
who knew him as a writer, but also by 
his many contemporaries in the field 
of journalism. | 
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he number of speculative stock 

issues of the pennies-a-share type 
recently has been on the increase. 
This is the usual accompaniment of a 
general rise in security prices as re- 
flected by the market averages and as 
brought to public attention by the ac- 
tivity on the regular exchanges. A 
high measure of industrial employ- 
ment and general prosperity of the 
country can always be counted upon 
to bring into the security markets 
thousands of individuals to whom the 
procedures of the stock market are 
mysteries. The fact that securities 
admittedly return a greater percent- 
age of income than savings bank ac- 
counts or Government bonds is sufh- 
cient to lure many into ventures in 
the held of finance. 


Fewer Pitfalls 


Fortunately there are not the pit- 
falls for the feet of the unwary to- 
day that existed a generation ago 
when wildcat promotions flourished 
and bucket shop operators argued 
that they, as well as legitimate brok- 
ers, performed an essential economic 
function. The Securities Act of 
1933 and its administration by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, following the campaigns of the 
late 1920s which closed the bucket- 
shops and jailed many blue sky pro- 
moters, have brought the domestic 
feld to a fair state of decency. 

The crooked promoters of worth- 
less securities largely emigrated to 
Canada while the early ‘heat’? was 


New Stocks At 


Penny Prices 


Past year or so has seen a 
rising tide of low-priced stock 
offerings in highly speculative 


enterprises. Here's a look 


into the way these issues are 


working out for the purchasers 


on, or after they got out of jail, but 
there is still a fringe of security pro- 
moters who manage to distribute mil- 
lions of dollars worth of speculative 
— occasionally worthless — securities 
annually. Profiting from the ex- 
perience of the promoters of the past 
they ply their trade in the low-price 
field, offering stock at a dollar (or 
less) a share. Seasoned investors 
naturally shy away from the so-called 
penny-stocks, without regard to 
whether they have any merit or not— 
and some of them have. But such 
shares make their appeal to persons 
of low income and, as_ well, little 
knowledge of what constitutes a 
worth-while security. 

One of the most potent arguments 
seems to be that the “investor”? can 
buy hundreds of shares of stock for 
the price of no more than one or two 


shares of such “rich man’s stocks” 
as American Telephone & Telegraph, 
United States Steel, or Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Another point 
is that “the shares are so good” that 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has exempted them from 
registration. As a matter of fact the 
promoter is required to print or 
stamp on the first page of any pros- 
pectus, offering circular or other sales 
instrument, the warning that the ex- 
emption of the security from regis- 
tration does not imply that the SEC 
has approved, investigated or other- 
wise passed upon the security. In 
effect, the buyer is cautioned against 
buying without making his own in- 
vestigation. 


—_— 


Act's Provisions 


Under the Securities Act as 
amended to date securities having an 
offering value of less than $300,000 
do not have to be registered, but that 
does not mean that they are not ac- 
corded continuing scrutiny by the 
agency. It is simply that so much 
paper work is required and so many 
documents and other exhibits must 
be filed for normal registration that 
Congress felt the procedure was an 
imposition on a corporation seeking 
to raise less than $300,000 through 
the sale of securities—and it ex- 
empted them from the paper and re- 
search work. The Commission, how- 
ever, still has the authority to halt 
the sale, cause withdrawal of the of- 
fering, take court action, or turn the 


Market Record of Some Recent Offerings a 

-—-Offered— — * Recent ——Offered—-—~ * Recent 

Stock Year Price Bid Stock Year Price Bid 

_ 3 eee 1951 $0.10 $0.05 Mid-American Oil ............... 1952 $0.25 $0.15 
Amer. General Oil & Gas......... 1951 0.125 ().22 Mohawk Business Machines...... 1951 1.375 0.81 
Amer. Radio & Television........ 195] 0.75 0.06 Montana-Canadian Oil ........... 1951 3.00 None 
og — 0.60 0.45 SY RS ne ok dee kak as O00 1951 0.15 None 
Automatic Baseball Equipment.... 1951 1.00 None Nevada Tungsten ................ 1951 0.15 0.08 
a 1936 8.50 0.75 Pe cig ac cecavabas 1951 1.00 None 
Ben-Hur Products ............... 7 a3.375 0.11 Plastics Materials ............... 1946 3.00 0.25 
California Tungsten ............ 1951 0.15 0.17 Rapid Film Technique ........... 1951 1.00 None 
Century Natural Gas............. 1951 0.25 0.15 Radio & Television .............. 1949 3.00 0.75 
Cont. Radiant Glass Heat......... 1948 2.00 0.87 ee ss hiv abedea cous 1951 6.00 None 
Devil Peak Uranium............. 1952 0.50 None Security & Title Guar. (N. Y.).... 1951 2.00 None 
Electronic Computer ............ 1951 3.00 None Seminole Oil & Gas.............. 1946 3.00 0.87 
Electronics & Nucleonics......... 1951 0.15 0.30 I cre was args < 38 ase cwks 1946 4.00 0.26 
Front Range Mines.............. 1950 1.50 0.25 WE 5 ado hab bAckdwncend we. ~~ -b0.65 0.17 
General Tractor ................. 1951 2.00 None Television Equipment ........... 1949 1.00 0.09 
Hobby & Brown Electronic....... 1951] 1.25 None Transwestern Oil & Gas.......... 1951 1.00 ).87 
Hydrocarbon Corp. “A”.......... 195] 0.50 None United Minerals ............... 1951 0.25 0.13 
Idaho Custer Mines.............. 195] 0.40 None Se I oso oy in cece Rea os 1951 0.15 0.29 
i arr ee 1949 0.50 0.05 Van Lake Uranium.............. 1951 1.00 None 
Lee Oil & Natural Gas........... 1950) 0.50 0.35 Video Corp. of America........... 1951 0.10 0.07 
Magma King Manganese......... 195] 0.25 0.19 Western Gold Mines............. 1947 8.50 2.25 
Metaline Mining & Leasing....... 1951 0.27 None Williston Basin Oil............... 1952 0.15 0.11 

“National Quotation Bureau Daily. a—-1951 high. h--1951 high asking price. 
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case over to the Federal Attorney 
General's office for prosecution. The 
SIcC insists that the law has just as 
sharp teeth in it against the small 
promoter of exempted penny stocks 
as agaist the nation’s largest. cor- 
poration with full registered securi- 
tics. 

As might be expected in the case 
of cheap, speculative issues in the 
mining, oil, television, chemical and 
suniliar fields which now make the 
strongest impressions on the mind of 
the average person, it is casier for the 
promoter to sell the stock than for 
the “investor” to get rid of it later 
on. ‘Too often there is no market for 
the stock except possibly an  occa- 
sional quotation printed in an over- 
the-counter manual or newspaper list 
ing’, 


Suitability for Purchase 


It is not that a new or compara- 
tively new promotion may be any- 
thing more than highly speculative, 
but they are unsuited to the purpose 
of the average security buyer, par- 
ticularly — the the 
ranks of investors. They just don’t 
seem to work out profitably in nu- 
tHerous cases, however well managed 
the corporations may be. There are 
some illustrations that well point up 
the need for caution. 
1951, for instance, a 


newcomer  mto 


In December 
srooklyn_ elec- 
trical concern listed an exempt. of- 
fering but had to withdraw it before 
any of the stock was sold—it went 
into bankruptcy instead. Many 
others, as SEC files will show, have 
been withdrawn because of inability 
to interest potential buyers. Some 
wait a year or more—as the law re- 
quires—and then seek to exempt a 
new offering because only a_ small 
percentage of the first offer was dis- 
posed of—and the buyers of those 
few shares are still waiting for the 
company to get going. 

Good, bad or indifferent, a large 


$1 in 1948, and at 6O cents a share 
in 1950, is now quoted around 15 
cents a share. Continental Radiant 
Glass Heating, well known in_ its 
field, put out some stock in 1948 at 
$2 a share—recently 87 cents a share 
was bid for it in the over-the-counter 
market. Acryvin Chemical, another 
going concern, offered some 54,000 
shares at $1.50—75 cents is now bid 
for them. U.S. Television was put 
out five years ago at $3 a share for 
the common, $4 for the preferred— 
current quotations are around 15 
cents for the common, 30 cents for 
the preferred. 

The tabulation on page 13 tells the 
story to a great extent, but the daily 
tabulation of several thousand over- 
the-counter issues (from which the 
bids were obtained) reveals also that 
i numerous instances the reported 
bid or offer is no more than nominal, 


with no number of shares specified, 
and is provided only by the original 
distributor who possibly still has yn- 
sold stock on hand. On the other 
hand as many as a dozen different 
firms will be listed with definite bids 
or offers for issues of the better grade, 
with each specifying the number of 
shares sought or offered. The daily 
list also is notable for the absence of 
many penny stocks which a year ago, 
or even less, were the subjects of 
high-pressure sales to unwary and in- 
experienced investors. Having sold 
the shares the distributors no longer 
evince interest in their market. Many 
of these absent concerns—and a num- 
ber of those still nominally quoted— 
never made sufficient splash in the 
world of finance to result in descrip- 
tions of them finding their way into 
the standard security manuals. 

THE END 





Plentiful Supplies 


For Food Packers 


Good volume of crops in prospect with prices continuing 


at profitable levels. But some companies show wide earn- 


ings swings, and quality of the shares varies considerably 


ye products this year are more 
plentiful, prices a little lower. One 
measurement of farm marketings is 
that products sold during the first 
half of this year bulked larger than 
a year earlier by seven per cent while 
farm income rose approximately four 
per cent. Because of hot weather in 
some areas, potential tomato yields 
are being cut into while crops of peas 
and string beans are not as large as 
originally anticipated. But all in all, 


supplies are generally plentiful for the 
food packers. The corn crop in pat- 
ticular will be fat. 

As between the canners and _ the 
packaged food companies, however, 
results doubtless will be uneven. Be- 
cause of the steel strike, the canners 
haven’t enough cans. Government of- 
ficials estimate that canned food 
losses, which totaled nearly 50 mil- 
lion cases through the week ended 

Please turn to page 26 


Producers of Canned and Packaged Foods 





ina Comnee of the shares v3 the reid Years -— (Millloas) -——.._ -— Earned Per Share ~ Fac Recent 
group sell off. Shares of Television Company Ended: 1950. 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 1952 Price 
“qui ‘orporatio Me . h-Nut Packing....Dec. 31 $68.9 $74.2 $3.17 $2.56 ~ 208 ZB 
: nec ae — page sane Foods 7 vas a ...June 30 O81 30.2 a$61.3 4.56 3.20 a$1.96 2.00 32 
PH ” Calif. Packing ........ Feb. 28 174.9 2229 200.6 3.58 832 3.70 1.12% 27 
at $1 a share, a two-for-one split General Foods ........ Mar. 31 ... 589.2 632.5 cca S58 SSS 1.20 47 
later averaging this down to 50 cents. Heinz (H. J.)..........: Apr. 30 170.5 189.1 206.0 238 449 3.25 135 2 
Os weg , . Hunt PoOOGs ........0% Nov. 30 59.5 62.8 b21.8 9.45 4.71 oa None 18 
In 1950 more stock was offered, this Libby, McNeill... Mar 114531964 1771 091 161 051 0.25 7s 
time at 25 cents a share; recent quo- Standard Brands ...... Dec. 3i 301.4 349.9 ... 2.96 274 ... 080 25 
tations range between seven and ten Stokely-Van Camp 5 gia ey 31 95.5 114.9 115.4 1.58 4.02 N.R. 0.75 15 
cents a share. International Tele- Nine months. b—Six months vs. $21.2_ million _in year-earlier 


*Paid or declared to July 23. a 
period. I.R.—Not reported. Note: 
fiscal year. 
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No 1950 annual figures available for General Foods changed 


vision, in the same field, offered at 
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Second quarter earnings statements issued to date have been 


better than expected. Barring continued disruption by major 


strikes, second half should show year-to-year earnings gain 


The number of second quarter or first half 
earnings statements issued to date is too small to 
justify sweeping generalizations about the year-to- 
year trend of earnings during these periods. But 
if companies reporting to date can be considered 
representative, the results must be regarded as bet- 
ter than had been expected. Naturally, declines in 
income considerably outnumber the advances, and 
most of the latter represent either special situations 
or particularly favored industries. But the extent 
of the drop in earnings suffered by the typical cor- 
poration has been surprisingly small. 


Comparisons for the second quarter alone are 
aided by the fact that this period of 1951 was a 
good deal less profitable than the initial three 
months of the year. But a further substantial de- 
cline in earnings took place during the summer 
months, and very little improvement was registered 
during the final quarter; thus, year-to-year com- 
parisons for the balance of 1952 will continue to 
receive the benefit of a lower base. 


This will be of little benefit to the numerous 
industries hard hit recently by strikes, or likely to 
occupy such a position over coming months. Total 
earnings for all manufacturing groups for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1952 were sharply depressed as a 
result of the steel strike, and this influence may 
prove just as powerful during the current quarter 
even if a settlement is reached shortly, as it will 
take a long time for production rates to reattain 
pre-strike levels. 


But for the considerable array of groups affect- 
ed little, or not at all, by the steel strike, the outlook 
appears favorable. One important qualification 
must be made, however. We have not seen the last 
of work stoppages incident to the drive for a sixth 
round of wage increases, and if other basic indus- 
tries grind to a halt for an appreciable period of 
time—as is quite possible—considerable modifica- 
tion of current predictions will be necessary. 
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John L. Lewis has announced his intention of 
terminating coal miners’ contracts as of September 
20. This is not a serious threat to other industries 
unless a coal strike is unusually prolonged, for coal 
stocks are extremely heavy at present, but to the 
extent that they are unbalanced on an industrial 
or geographical basis even a strike of moderate 
length could result in considerable hardship. And 
there are other fields—notably copper—in which 
crippling strikes remain a distinct possibility. A 
copper strike would mean a repetition of the trou- 
bles currently being suffered by most steel-consum- 
ing groups, which are also very important users of 
copper. 


From a long term standpoint, a series of 
strikes would not be an entirely adverse business 
influence, for they would probably prolong the 
business boom beyond whatever limits it might 
otherwise reach. This is not entirely certain, how- 
ever, for large wage increases could boost produc- 
tion costs to such an extent as to result in prices 
higher than consumers would be willing or able to 
pay. At present, individuals appear willing to 
spend a normal proportion of their incomes after 
following a hesitant policy for many months, but 
there is nothing to prevent a change in this attitude 
if prices advance sharply. 


The stock market continues to make new 
highs, indicating that the average investor is not 
seriously concerned over the possibility of a buyers’ 
strike. Despite lower net profits, dividends are 
close to the all-time peak; publicly reported pay- 
ments advanced five per cent during the first half. 
The stimulating effect of a rising trend in defense 
outlays still has a good deal further to go. Re- 
gardless of near term prospects, investment com- 
mitments in carefully selected common stocks still 
appear justified, but higher prices make it increas- 
ingly important to stress quality rather than specu- 
lative potentialities. 


Written July 24, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 















Savings Bond Sales Up 

Since the beginning of 1951, monthly savings 
hond redemptions have exceeded sales, but the 
favorable response to the new-type bonds brought 
out in May is helping steadily to narrow the gap. 
Within a few months, an excess of sales over pur- 
chases is expected by Treasury officials, who point 
out that the “deficit” in sales was reduced to $67 
In the first half of 1952, sales of 
Series IX savings bonds were five per cent higher 


million in June. 


than in the corresponding 1951 period; the new 
version of this bond pays 3 per cent if held to 
maturity, compared with 2.9 per cent for the old 
type. and also has a more liberal redemption sched- 
ule. Reception to the J and K series, which are 
aimed at larger investors, has also been favorable. 


Longer Trading Hours 

Beginning September 1, trading sessions on the 
New York Stock Exchange (like those being fol- 
lowed by the Curb Exchange) will be increased to 
5'4 hours by extending the year-round closing 
hour to 3:30 P.M. There will be no trading on 
Saturdays. Many newspapers now carrying Big 
Board closing prices in their evening editions will 
then furnish before-closing prices, in part or in 
full, or carry them only in morning editions. Other 
exchanges, meanwhile, are following the lead of the 
New York markets, including the Montreal Stock 
and Curb Exchanges, while others are taking the 
matter under consideration. 


Air Conditioning Boom 

Perhaps the outstanding beneficiaries of the cur- 
rent heat wave are the manufacturers of air con- 
ditioning equipment, whose business has spurted as 
the public frantically attempts to keep cool. A 
pumber of companies report that their 1952 line 
of room conditioners is sold out, including such 
newcomers to the field as General Electric, R.C.A. 
and Crosley. A new production record for window 
coolers seems certain this year, topping the 237,- 
490 units turned out last year. of which 63.000 
were carried over at the year-end. Growth pros- 
pects of the industry are also heightened by an- 
nounced plans of General Motors to offer air con- 
ditioning as optional equipment on 1953 Cadillac 
and Oldsmobile models—a move that is sure to be 
followed by other auto makers. The principal cloud 
currently hanging over the industry is the dwindl- 
ing supply of steel, but this would be quickly dis- 
pelled by settlement of the strike. 
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Bigger Beef Supplies 

The largest supply of beef in’ industry history 
will be available for America’s dinner tables next 
year if cattle herds continue to be built up as they 
have been during the first six months of 1952. On 
July | more cattle were being fattened for high 
quality beef in the eleven corn belt states than on 
date World War II, with an 
estimated increase of 13 per cent more over a year 
earlier. By the end of this year, says the American 
Meat Institute, the nation’s cattle population “may 
increase to a record 92 to 93 million head.” This 
would compare with 88 million last January 1. 


any similar since 


Plenty of meat will be available to consumers 
throughout the rest of this year. Production of 
nearly 14 billion pounds during the first half was 
at a peak exceeded only in war-time 1944. A total 
of 23 billion pounds is a fair estimate for the full 
year, or five per cent over 1951 output and 40 per 
Beef 


will be most plentiful with lamb and mutton also 


cent above the 1935-39 five- year average. 


more abundant, although the pork supply is down 
from last year. 


Sulphur Shortage Ended 

The long-continued sulphur shortage appears 
now to be over, ending sooner than expected be- 
cause output has been increasing while demand has 
been falling off. Ever since the Korean outbreak, 
sulphur has been under allocation for domestic 
use. But in recent periods some of the principal 
consumers of sulphuric acid (which normally takes 
up about 80 per cent of the sulphur supply) have 
not been accepting their full quotas. Principal lag- 
ging consumers are the depressed textile and the 
strike-closed steel industries, while paper produc- 
tion, although by no means in a slump, has been 
running below year-earlier figures. Sulphur is like- 
wise essential in the production of fertilizer, various 
chemicals, gasoline, rubber. explosives, lubricants, 
insecticides and scores of other important  sub- 
stances. Nearly 100 new sulphur production pro- 
jects are under way in this country and in other 
Free World nations, and these are expected to add 
about four million long tons annually to the world 
supply by the end of 1955. This would mean a 
total output of 16 million tons compared with 
around 12 million in 1951. 


Cash Dividends Rise 
Paced by a 20 per cent increase in first-half divi- 
dend payments by the oil refining industries, cor- 
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porate disbursements rose five per cent during the Briefs on Selected Issues 
six-month period compared with a year earlier. Union Carbide had sales of $452.8 million for 


[he rate of increase began to slow down during the first half vs. $458.3 million in the seme 195) 
June, however, when omissions by textile and period. 


leather companies lowered payments by those MacAndrews & Forbes carned 78 conte and 77 
groups 13 per cent from the first-half 1951 level. cents per share respectively in the March and June 
Fotal outlays for the month of June were four quarters vs. 92 cents and 99 cents in the same 1951 
per cent ahead of the same month last year. The periods. 
largest increase was in gas utility payments (16 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and New York 
per cent) while oil refining failed to maintain its Central will constemet: Vase to serwe new chetaie 
earlier pace with disbursements limited to a eleven energy plant at Paducah, Ky. Chicago & Eastern 
per cent rise over those of June 1951. For both Illinois had served the territory exclusively. 
mining and the railroads, June payments were up General Motors has received a $1.2 million order 


len per cent. from Twin City Rapid Transit for 50 passenger 

















buses. 
Peak Fertilizer Use Public Service Electric & Gas reports first half 
Domestic consumption of fertilizers in the crop total operating revenues of $109.5 million vs. 
year ended June 30 topped all prior records, rising 14 $104.2 million in the same period last —_ 
per cent above 1950-51 to a total of 20.99 million Socony-V acuum plans sale of additional common 
tons, of which 18.7 million tons were commercial stock on basis of one for each ten held. 
chemical mixtures. This almost tripled the prewar 
1935-39 average of 7.5 million tons. Prices have Other Corporate News 
heen satisfactory and have been well maintained, Hammermill Paper seeks N. Y. Stock Exchange 
and forthcoming annual reports of the leading fer- listing. 
tilizer makers should make good reading. In the Hazeltine Corporation stockholders vote August 
nine months ended March 31, American Agricul- 22 on a 2-for-1 stock split. 
tural Chemical earned $3.37 per share vs. $3.66 in Pressed Steel Car has received $9 million Govern- 
the corresponding 1950-51 period and International ment contract for heavy-duty low-bed trailers and 
Minerals & Chemical reported $1.73 vs. $1.88. dollies. 
Virginia-Carolina net of $2.62 per share vs. $3.62 Calumet & Hecla will reopen at cost of $6 million 
was relatively the poorest, but heavy fourth quarter the flooded Osceola mine in Michigan. A Govern- 
fertilizer sales are counted upon to have brought it ment procurement agency has agreed to purchase 
almost abreast of the others. Davison Chemical 53.000 short tons of copper by mid-1962. 
and Tennessee Corporation are more diversified National Tea has acquired Dole Supermarkets, 
than the others, but their earnings also should Inc., operator of four stores in Battle Creek and two 
reflect record sales of fertilizers. Higher taxes and in Kalamazoo, Mich. 
shortages of sulphuric acid were obstacles in the Hooker Electrochemical’s expansion program 
past year which appear to have been almost entirely involves a $25 million expenditure in 1952 and 
offset by the increase in sales volume. 1955. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 214s, 1972-67.......... 99 2.60% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2°48, 1975.... 94 3.13 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 108 3.65 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 96 3.00 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%%s, 

ORO n Kkicecgeingwanw wes shew es eee 97 3.27 105 
Gities ‘Service’ 3s, 1971 <.0.0<%06.0000: 95 3.00 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2°%4s, 1999.. 93 3.02 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.05 10314 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 93 3.20 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 102 4.33 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970 102 3.17 10414 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 102. 3337 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 131 5.34% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............. 55 4.55 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 99 4.55 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 86 65.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long-term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—~ —Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.20 a$0.71 a$0.67 39 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.40 *1.80 £4.32 £3.57 122 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 0.80 g2.71 g3.07 38 
General Electric ...... 263 66225. al2Zl. al0l 62 
Genera! Foods ........ 2.40 1.20 e4.58 ¢€3.52 47 
Int’] Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 b4.33 b4.57 217 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00. 2.25 95.42 23.68 51 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 1.50 a1.34 al1.46 64 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 al.01 a0.81 66 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.50 al.09 al.05 36 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Six months. e—Fiscal 
years ended March 31. f—Nine months ended February 28-29, 
g—Twelve months ended March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation’ 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

Dividends *Indi- 


Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Stores ............. $2.00 $150 38 33% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 900 6.75 154 58 
Borden (Company ci... oie 260 120 83 S33 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 100 34 59 
Household Finance ........... 240 190 ai Sak 
BLESS OS SEN) hese teoidiai oo /orcave asics 300 225 S52 38 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 4.00 3.00 62 6.5 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 300 250 41 %3 
May Department Stores......... Loe iso “ae 36 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 250... 527 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 2.00 150 34 5.9 
er - iD @ 
Socomy-VaCuaM 6....00cccsese 180 100 38 47 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 1.50 35 5.7 
SO TE ibis in aescsecs 225 100 38 59 
rr 3.05 130 58 53 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 51 78 
ee oe 6.00 4.75 117° 5.1 
SE HE Siviceicnawasewded 450 2.75 61 7A - 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 0.80 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric........... 200 100 32 63 


* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


-Dividends—~ —Earnings— Recent 

1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 £$0.57 {$0.44 40 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 2.00 a2.45 al.80 51 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 100 4.86 a | 
Columbia Gas System... 0.90 0.60 e€1.25 ¢0.97 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.50 b3.71 b2.59 38 


Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 2.25 5.85 24.81 65 
Flintkote Company.... 3.00 1.00 a1.06 a0.24 29 
General Amer. Transp... 3.50 1.50 al1.10 al.25 59 
General Motors ....... 4.00 2.00 al.58 al.42 58 
Glidden Company ..... 2.29 1.75 g2.11 g123 937 


Kennecott Copper .... 6.00 2.50 a2.33 a2.00 79 
Mathieson Chemical .. 1.70 1.50 b2.06 b1.63 44- 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 2.00 a2.37 a2.18 70 


Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.00 4.10 30 - 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.00 5.36 sale aes 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 1.07 1.50 a0.69 a0.53 22 
Ae er rere 3.00 1.50 al.62 al43 40 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. e—Twelve months ended March 
31. _f—-Three months ended April 30. g—Six months ended 
April 20. 
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Washington Newsletter 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Every now 
and then it is suddenly discovered 


that half a dozen agencies have 
simultaneously fastened upon the 


same project. Right now, it’s the 
question of whether business will go 
te pot after the United States has 
finished arming. There’s no news that 
top men have dated the event itself 
or even approximated it. But one 
can never be sure that official interest 
in something is wholly academic. 

There is no open-and-shut case 
either way, it’s agreed, so that Gov- 
ernment economists have a clear right 
to their research. The 1945 Depres- 
sion-that-Failed can’t be taken as a 
sure model for reasons that are con- 
sidered obvious: The drop in ex- 
penditures, on the one hand, will be 
less than before, but there’s no evi- 
dent backlog of broken-down autos, 
vacuum cleaners and other “hard” 
goods which people are waiting to 
buy. Savings are high, but there’s 
been no recent sudden increase; 
hence less likelihood that money is 
burning holes in people’s pockets. On 
the contrary, they’re currently im- 
polite to salesmen. 

Having established that a post- 
armament depression is possible, the 
usual next step is to show that it is 
not “inevitable.” There aren’t many 
proposals for public works; it’s sim- 
pler to suggest the easier road to 
deficits or reduced taxes. Since the 
Administration is in its last year, it 
seems a safe guess that the project 
itself is mainly a pot-boiler. 


Government lawyers started 
studying the idea of seizing defense 
plants under the Selective Service 
Act almost immediately after the Su- 
preme Court decision. It’s thought 





that such a step would stick. 


| The Government men forecast 
| that because of the strike the steel 
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Half a dozen Government agencies seek answer to question: What's 
in store for business after arms program ends?—Steel supply is 


expected to remain tight through 1953—Trust laws are questioned 


supply will remain tight through 
much of next year. Much of the de- 
mand, it is estimated, will be cumula- 
tive. Supplying it is now expected to 
affect the market through the first 
half of 1953. 

Moreover, it is doubted that the 
industry will quickly return to the 
production rate prevailing before the 
strike. For one thing, ore shipments 
have been curtailed and there is only 
a small inventory. Mills may not be 
able to go into full production through 
the lack of raw materials. Shipments 
are always low during the late fall 
and winter. 

It’s claimed that inventories of fin- 
ished products have started to run 
down—tin cans, for example, for the 
late summer crops. When the strike 
started, fabricators were supposed to 
have held huge inventories, both of 
their products and of steel. Building 
up a new steel inventory will take 
a long time. 


There’s a theory among certain 
Government economists and lawyers, 
as well as Congressmen, that the trust 
laws don’t work. They’re convinced 
that monopolies grow continually big- 
ger. Now and then the Federal 
Trade Commission makes a compila- 
tion that’s supposed to clinch the 
point. So there’s a continuing query- 
ing about what the Government 
should do about it, which from time 
to time reaches print. 

Among the opponents of Big Busi- 
ness, there’s considerable fascination 
in the Utility Holding Company 
Act. The SEC indeed just sent the 
Senate Small Business Committee a 
description of how the Act has 
worked; in a little while, there will 
be public hearings on it. This is by 
no means a probe into that Act; it’s 
an exhibit. 

If it were decided that some com- 
pany was too big, could a law be 





passed forcing it to divide up, as the 
utilities did? After the initial hear- 
ings, the law suits and the court de- 
cisions, it’s day-dreamed, all com- 
panies would be brought down to size. 


The charters of this Small Busi- 
ness Utopia deny that companies 
would have to avoid growing, lest 
they reach the forbidden line. They’d 
be cut up in the first place so thor- 
oughly that they could expand with- 
out restraint for a couple of genera- 
tions. 


The victory of Fair Trade in 
Congress and the White House does 
not wind up the lobbying organiza- 
tion that did the work. Arrangements 
have been made to keep it going for 
the next three years. The new mis- 
sion looks to be of a sort that will 
require a life time contract. 

The next project will be to teach 
the shopping public how it benefits 
from minimum retail prices. This, 
perhaps by design, will first inform 
a great many people about the fact 
itself, stimulating the first protests. 
Consequently, there will be a con- 
tinuing necessity for an educational 
campaign. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Adams-Franklin Build. — Ist 

mten, inG bde., 196. ...2..:. $39,000 Aug. 1 
Bukner Fertilizer Co.—deb. 5s 

WES aetteucdwarbaktadaneuce 6,000 Aug. 1 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 

—Ist mtge. A 4s, 1965...... 95,000 Sept. 1 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

—Geb. 83768. 1967... .ccccccss 500,000 July 1 
New England Gas & Elec. Assn. 

—¢oll. t&, C 46, 1972... 0s 8,475 July 17 
Northern Pacific Ry.—coll. tr. 

Gh Bee on6csbacnsddoewsases 1,804,000 Sept. 1 
Van Norman Co.—deb. 3s, 1962 125,000 July 15 
Washington Gas Light — ref. 

GOR. FI, ROC Ge oink cc cseecs 90,000 July 15 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aviation... 

A seven-pound electronic ignition 
system, the product of research work 
carried on since the end of the war, 
packs such a wallop that it is being 
used to start 20,000-pound jet fighter 
planes—now in volume production by 
the Scintilla Magneto Division of 
3endix Aviation Corporation, the 
unit steps up a 24-volt aircraft power 
supply to produce a_ 10,000-watt 
spark. The 1952-53 edition of 
Aviation Week’s Airport Directory 
has gone to press and shortly will be 
ready for distribution—a 300-page 
reference book (price $3.50), it offers 
information on weather, navigation, 
airport facilities and other aspects of 
flying. . . . A $4.5 million improve- 
ment and expansion program at 
Kropp Forge Company provides new 
facilities for forging operation, par- 
ticularly those involving the produc- 
tion of aircraft parts—biggest piece of 
equipment installed is a 40,000-pound 
drop forge hammer, said to be one of 
the largest of its kind. . . . Glenn L. 
Martin Company has started con- 
struction for the U. S. Air Force of a 
night intruder version of the Royal 
Air Force’s Canberra—the RAF 
light bomber is the much talked-about 
craft which one year ago set an east- 
west trans-Atlantic flight record. 


Chemicals . . . 

A new process for the production 
of solid ammonium nitrate fertilizer 
will be used by Commercial Solvents 
Corporation when it begins produc- 
tion at a plant now being erected near 
Sterlington, La., where the company 
already has facilities for making the 
basic ingredients —known as_ the 
Stengel process, its advantages are: 
(1) lower capital investment; (2) 
reduced operating expenses; (3) 
simple plant construction require- 
ments; and (4) particle size of the 
fertilizer can be changed and “cus- 
tom-sized” to customers’ needs. 
Two new alkyd resins now in produc- 
tion make it possible to produce a 
full line of odorless paints: semi- 
gloss undercoaters, sealers, four-hour 
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enamels and floor paints—announceéd 
by the Jones-Dabney division of 
Devoe & Raynolds, the products are 
called Syntex 141 and Eyntex 71.... 
Nylasint 66, a fine nylon powder 
made by a special chemical process, 
makes practical the use of cold press- 
ing and sintering techniques in the 
production of bearings, gears and 
other industrial products—announced 
by National Polymer Products Cor- 
poration, it permits the use of a proc- 
ess similar to that followed in powder 
metallurgy, producing a product with 
certain advantages over the 

item made by injection molding. 





same 


Gadgets... 

Pearl-Wick Corporation claims to 
have the “greatest hamper innovation 
in 50 years,” a space-saving unit 
which also provides storage room for 
cleansers and scrub brushes — it’s 
called the Hold-A-Brush laundry 
hamper. ... The Japanese have come 
up with a gadget designed to control 
the squirt of the lemon—called the 
Riki, this 3-x-2 inch tool is just right 


for a lemon slice, directs the juice into 
the glass where it belongs; it’s being 
distributed in this country by Madi- 
son Products, Ltd. . . . If you're in- 
terested in providing new housing for 
the birds around your garden, con- 
sider the \asonite-constructed IV ren- 
haven which is being introduced by 
W. R. Vermillion Company—decor- 
ated to resemble a house, it consists 
of seven interlocking pieces which 
can be assembled without the use of 
nails or glue... . Dining table novel- 
iy is a plastic miniature camel whose 
humps are actually salt and pepper 
shakers—inexpensive, the item is a 
product of Federal Tool Corporation. 
_.. The decal is growing up, in size, 
that is — Meyercord Company is 
showing its new Mural Decal, a 
32-x-16 inch full color reproduction 
in either horizontal or vertical de- 
sign which can be used to decorate 
furniture, walls, etc. 


Photography... 
From Western Germany comes 4 
new 35-mm. camera, the Futura, with 











All-Climate 
Insulated 
Lifeboat 


After being dropped 
from an airplane, the 
trunk-size package hit- 
ting the water automat- 
ically inflates (top pho- 
to) within half a minute 
into a rubber lifeboat 
(bottom photo) offer- 
ing protection for I5 
persons. Dead-air space 
insulation in the canopy 
and floor liner, which 
holds radiant heat from 
the bodies of the sur- 
vivors, maintains the 
temperature inside the 
boat at 70-degrees in 
either sub-zero or tropi- 
cal weather. Demon- 
strated by the U. S. 
Navy and Coast Guard, 
the new lifeboat was 
developed in conjunc- 
tion with the B. F. Good- 
rich Company. 
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f interchangeable lenses, compur rapid 
shutter, super-imposed image cou- 
led rangefinder, self-timer and in- Fi ° d: A 

ial flash synchronization—distri- inancial Worl. & hnswer 
lution is being handled by Futura 


Camera Corporation of America. .. . To The Following ‘Typical Letter is 


Radiant Screen Company has a handy 


photographic slide-rule which it will “WE &°° 
mail free of charge to large users of 


projection equipment requesting the 
Screen Finder on their business let-  athahaaelahateiatatadatataiatatetatanetatahahebatetanatataenatanaaraneaniaenannans 
terheads—it calculates correct pro- 

jector - to - screen distance, proper To FINANCIAL WORLD: 


screen size, lens focal length, running “| see your Newly-Revised Annual 'STOCK 





time and audience capacity for every : FACTOGRAPH' MANUAL (38th Edition) 
type movie and slide projector... . : \ : will be ready some time in August. Your 
photographic magazine devoted to the __ ‘Advance Renewal! Plan last year enabled me 
practices of photography in business to use this highly valued reference manual 
next (Jctober—to be titled /ndustrial i parte = ae _— to = — my 
Photography, the magazine will be 0 aa Le bey 

ine nage ; | you offer with my NEXT year's renewal as 
standard size in format and will be 


soon as the manual is published, instead of 
waiting until February, when my present sub- 
scription will expire?" 


(Signed) B. A. Read, Penn. 


published by Photography in Busi- 
ness, Inc., an affiliate of Photographic 
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will be launched on a quarterly basis nearly six months longer than in previous 
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Trade News, Inc. : 


| | Public Relations ... 

Employes and stockholders of E. [. 
du Pont de Nemours recently, on , . F : 
FT dhe cocasion of the company’s 1500; Good News About Coming 38th Revised, 304-Page 

anniversary, received copies of a “Stock Factograph” Manual 
handsome new book, Du Pont—the 
Autobiography of an American En- 


See cease ewe ee eee ee we ww ee wee eee eee ew owe oe wee eo ow ww! 


Perhaps you, too, are about to write us a letter similar to the above. 



































a nap cin sah r a $4 a es , . . ' ' 

Sat sla —tully illustrated, with man) Our answer to this letter is ''Yes''—here's how you use the "Advance 
pictures in color, the book is more Renewal" Plan, if your present subscription does not expire until after 
than a history of a single company ; it September 30. 
is a social ¢ sconomic reference of . — 

] stapice ~ robin Wi : pinnate Fill out coupon below and mail with $2 (Check or M.O.) not later than 

JRUCG OTAtes..... en i Be ° . " 
sin: <innakien Weiiiliatiaiien: eegedailiae ad August 22. This $2 does not pay for the Newly-Revised 5 "STOCK 
I P s S E - 
; ae haar FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL to be mailed you just as soon as off the 
fered its stock to the public for the 
ee capa aleg ao Press—the $2 represents FIRST payment on your next RENEWAL, 
first time, it appropriately used a spe- : A ‘ 
-al + Peete balance to be paid when you receive our bill, shortly before your 
¥ ereetineg C< rele > , aad ° 
ee ee ee ee present subscription is to EXPIRE. Last year more than 5,000 sub- 
shat eholders | to the fold—more ver, scribers took advantage of ‘Advance Renewal’ Plan—will you? 
the company’s new dividend check 1s 
also an adaptation of its chief prod- 
Dan i. € Pt "ec (July 30) 
uct. . . . Bacon's Clipping Bureau | 7. FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
comes to the aid of public relations m eee re eer = 
; aa : 7 ait ease renew my subscription and send as soon as ready 38th Revise nnual " 
men with a ‘192 page spiral-bound FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL FREE. For this | agree to pay your subscription price 
book, Bacon’s Publicity Checker in two installments as checked below: 
(price, $10), listing well over two ( ) ONE YEAR'S renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and 
thousand business papers, farm pub- $18 FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring. 
lications and consumer magazines— ( ) SIX MONTHS' renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and 
in it vou’ll find such information as $9 FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring. 
the name of the editor, frequency of NAME and 
Saas . , pe re Pee If present FINAN- 
Issue, amount of circulation. and CIAL WORLD pe emer 
name of publisher. tion expires before Sep- ADDRESS and 
tember 30, and you want 
—Howard L. Sherman new “Stock Factograph” 
Manual as soon as off the ZONE (if any)....... Sena — 
Th +0 x . ry " 7 */ “ernie p Ss , N e 
W wen ? - sting age — ee er a ae ik. Ait icaecaananieatindt: Adina babies tne 
business questions, please address this di jor a year of Sil fer 6 1 will i if d d $3 ' 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- months, BEFORE August — ey Soy ee — poy ng 
ord—or t e steuiahis. Adan peliey 23. complete payment for new $5 “STOCK FACTO- 
ee amped : vie eae Ds tee as GRAPH" MANUAL, without subscription. 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
——i interested. 
tLD 
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Business Background 





We may be drinking a fifth less liquor than a year ago— 


But experts say loss is only in spirits that pay taxes 





TILL LIFE — Analysis of the 

latest statistical report of the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute suggests, 
among other trends, that the liquor- 
drinking center of the United States 
is moving westward. Illinois has 
now pushed well ahead of more popu- 
lous Pennsylvania, home of the 
Whiskey Rebellion of 1794. Number 
One position in indicated consump- 
tion is still held by the Empire State, 
but it is being crowded by the 
Golden State; with 42 per cent more 
population, New York drains barely 
twelve per cent more spirits than 
fast-growing California. Three states 
which claim pre-eminence in the 
march of American  civilization— 
New York, California and [linois— 
house only one-fifth of the nation’s 
population but boast two-fifths of 
the nation’s consumption of legally- 
distilled and lawfully-taxed spirits. 
But, despite this two-to-one edge they 
hold collectively over the visible na- 
tional average, you can’t describe 
them as the three wettest states. They 
merely pay more in excise taxes. 
Missing from the over-all national pic- 
ture is a view of America’s Still Life. 
Moonshiners don’t give out figures. 


Down a Fifth—In the Kentucky 
bourbon region, residents tell you 
that more whiskey is being made 
there than ever before, but much of 
it (some say most of it) is made in 
moonshine stills. An oblique indica- 
tion of such a trend is supplied in 
the Institute figures which cover the 
first four months of this year. Indi- 
cated consumption of tax-paid stuff 
was 52.8 million gallons against 65.5 
million gallons in the like 1951 period. 
Figuratively, it would seem from this 
evidence, the American this year is 
buying fifths instead of quarts; indi- 
cated consumption is down 19.4 per 
cent. The cost plus tax per bottle is 
approximately the same but the 
bonded dosage per dollar is less. 


Tax Take Less—Though the tax 
rate is more, the total tax take is 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





less, a fact that makes the wise men 
of the distilling industry appear 
prophetic in retrospect. In opposing 
a $1.50 hike to $10.50 a gallon—last 
year a proposal and this year an ac- 
tuality—Chairman Lewis S. RosEn- 
STIEL of Schenley Industries, Inc., 
said a higher impost “may well mean 
less revenue to the Treasury.” And 
so, on the basis of four-month figures, 
it has worked out. At the $10.50 
rate, the Treasury’s 1952 excise yield 
through April was an_ indicated 
$554.4 million. Last year, on a $9.50 
rate basis, its take was an indicated 
$589.5 million. Possibly the tax man 
has lost the point of liquor men’s ad- 
vertising messages which often preach 
the virtue of moderation in all things. 





Worm Turning ?—A matter now 
reportedly engaging the earnest 
thought of some labor leaders has 
been set forth tersely by The Guar- 
anty Survey, published by The Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York: 
“Some labor organizations . . . be- 
coming too big and powerful for their 
own good .. . are forfeiting the right 
te strike and, it seems, can retain that 
right only by accepting the same limi- 
tations on size and power that own- 
ers and managers had to accept two 
generations ago.” With an increase 
in power comes an increase in re- 
sponsibility. 


Blue Chips—Among the pointed 
letters received hy WeEsTON SMITH 
following publication of FINANCIAL 
Worvp’s qualifying round of annual 
reports eligible 1 ter for Oscar of In- 
dustry awards is one from Morris 
Buck, transportation consultant of 
Pine Beach, N. J. Mr. Buck, who 
studies Blue Chip stocks with some- 
thing of the zeal of a baseball fan for 
major league batting averages, com- 
pared the seven-year Survey rating 
of 5,0CO company reports with those 
of 191 companies rated B+ or 
equivalent by FINANCIAL Wortp In- 
dependent Appraisals and Fitch 
Stock Record. “Tt is striking,” Buck 


observes, “that improvements in re. 
porting are shown by 88 per cent of 
these selected companies as compared 
with 55 per cent for the general run, 
Evidently the excellence of these in- 
dustry leaders is not confined to their 
financial operations. It bears out the 
attitude your magazine has expressed 
for many years that it pays to hold 
stocks of high quality.” 


A Vital Tool—Informed that the 
New York Curb Exchange, 1951 Os- 
car winner in the Stock Exchange 
classification, had again qualified for 
final judging in this year’s contest, 
Iepwarp T. McCormick, Curb presi- 
dent, said: “From the Exchange's 
point of view a good, clear, precise 
and informative annual report is an 
important contribution to the ‘full 
disclosure’ principle and a vital tool 
in the well balanced shareholder and 
public relations program. You are 
to be congratulated again for your 
efforts in pointing up the necessity 
for intelligent communicating instru- 
ments.” 


Plus Service—Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation’s Barrett Divi- 
sion, which in 1954 will celebrate its 
100th anniversary, has just opened a 
specially designed applications _ re- 
search laboratory in the Shadyside 
section of Edgewater, N. J. Across 
the Hudson from Manhattan, it is ac- 
cessible within 20 minutes from head- 
quarters offices of a number of large 
corporate customers, and on opening 
day in mid-July a party of 100 made 
the trip from famed Pier One, the 
Battery, on a pennant-bedecked tug- 
boat; elapsed time, about a half hour. 
The new laboratory will simulate 
actual production conditions under 
which Barrett technicians will vart- 
ously apply and exactingly test Bar- 
rett materials used in the manufac- 
ture of plastics, paper and other 
products. The service is designed for 
the use of customers in developing 
and ironing out kinks in new prod- 
ucts and their own. 
Equipment valued at over a million 
dollars includes mills, presses, calen- 
ders, extruders, molding machines 
and other special purposes facilities. 
A veteran research man in the Bar- 
rett organization, D. A. Rankin, will 
be in charge of the industrial-scientific 
laboratory as superintendent. 
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Stock Dividend Payers 





—— 


Concluded from page 11 


a company received as the result of a 
stock split. 

With each increase in his holdings 
as the result of a stock dividend the 
stockholder usually benefits in income 
since it is seldom that the cash divi- 
dend rate per share is affected by a 
relatively small stock dividend. Over 
the long term, however, the shares 
usually reflect the extent to which 
persistent plowing back of earnings 
has expanded earnings possibilities 
of the company, bringing about a sub- 
stantial increase in the market value 
of the holdings. This has been par- 
ticularly the case with Dow Chemical, 
International Business Machines, 
Sun Oil and other long term growth 
situations financed partly by retained 
earnings through the capitalization of 
surplus and the distribution of stock 
dividends. 

Shares in the stock dividend pay- 
ers’ category are not usually selected 
by investors seeking the best return 
compatible with reasonable safety of 
capital. Normally returns on the is- 
sues are below average, since they 
make up in prospects for long term 
capital appreciation what they may 
lack in the way of cash income today. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 1: Anderson-Prichard Oil; At- 
lanta Gas Light; Bower Roller Bearing; 
Charis Corporation; Creole Petroleum; 
Dayton Power & Light; Fishman (M. 
H.); International Products; Lamston 
(M. H.); National Food Products; 
Parker Pen; Philadelphia Suburban 
Water; Plymouth Oil; Squibb (E. R.) 
& Sons; Standard Fruit & S.S.; Sunray 
Oil; Texas Co. 


August 2: Coca-Cola; Lake Superior 
District Power. 


August 4: Atlantic Refining; General 
Motors; International Nickel; Lockheed 
Aircraft; Midland Oil; Pitney-Bowes; 
Simonds Saw & Steel; United Elastic; 
Western Auto Supply. 


August 5: Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der; Distillers Corp.-Seagrams:; Dow 
Chemical; Duraloy Corporation; May- 
tag Company; Philadelphia Suburban 
Transportation; Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen; 
Spear & Company; Transue & Williams; 
Union Tank Car. 
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for a COOL and comfortable summer 


Rexmere Hotel 


Situated on a §3-Acre Estate 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 


DAY and NIGHT ; 
20 Degrees Cooler Than Manhattan Tennis 
Badminton 
Ask for Prospectus: Bathing wand 
Swimming 
Write to: Miss Madeline Young o 
, i Movies 
| Managing Director Goechactee 
» 
Elevator 
Central Heating 











| a bit of old Switzerland in New York State 























Dividend Changes 


Studebaker. Corporation:. Directors 
have advanced to September 2 the 75- 
cent dividend that ordinarily would have | 


been paid he 30tl stock of 1 
August 14) so that checks can be mailed SPENCER CHEMICAL 





with the quarterly earnings statement. 

John R. Thompson: 15 cents Rego COMPANY 
common payable August 15 to stock of a P 
record Atguét 4, Paid 10 centa-ia two Dividend Notices 
previous quarters. . 

Standard Oil (Indiana): Extra divi- fear go sang darenogne aver Aa 
dend of one share of Standard Oljl SS SS 
(N. J.) for each 50 shares of Standard COMMON STOCK 
Oil of Indiana held on August 12, pay- A quarterly dividend of 55 cents per 
able September 15. Holders of less than share on the common stock payable 
50 shares of the Indiana stock will be September 1, 1952 to holders of rec- 
paid a cash sum equivalent to the mar- ord August 11, 1952. 
ket value of the fractional shares of the PREFERRED STOCKS 
Jersey stock. The regular quarterly preferred div- 

Franklin National Bank of Franklin idends of $1.15 per share on the 
Square, N. Y.: Dividend of three shares 4.60% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of stock for each 121 shares held on July and 5614 cents per share on the 
22. No payment date has yet been set. 4.50% Cumulative Second Preferred 
On May 7 the Bank paid four shares for Stock, both payable August 15, 1952 
each 283 shares held and on February 1 to holders of record August 5, 1952. 
a dividend of four shares for each 279 JOHN P. MILLER, 


sRiaseids Vice President and Treasurer 
shares held. : 
Sunray Oil: 30 cents on the common, Kaseet, G93 e 
payable September 20 to stock of record ‘ 
August 7. The company states it has 
advanced its common payment date 25 25 cents on the new common, following 
days, so as to bring payment within cur- a 200 per cent stock dividend in May, 
rent quarterly period, in which earnings payable August 12 to stock of record 
are reported. August 1. This is equivalent to the 75 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. cents paid quarterly prior to the split. 
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AX ELECTION prospects take clearer shape 
over coming months security prices wil] 
begin to discount the longer range implications 


of domestic and foreign policies of the next 
Administration. It is obvious that the market 


will continue to be highly selective and that the 





keenest discrimination will be required to steer 


a safe course through the alternating currents 
of the hopes and fears of millions of investors. 


There are numerous companies which will be 





vitally affected by the results of this year’s elec. 


tion. But there are many others whose future 
prospects will be little affected regardless of the 


outcome. It is most important, therefore, to 





check your holdings now, weed out the issues 


with uncertain prospects and replace them with 
others which are better situated. 


To determine which issues should be held, 
which should be switched and which should be 


? bought for maximum income and market ap- 
4 preciation is a difficult task. To appraise ae- 


curately the significance of the many factors 








influencing the trend of security values is a task 
calling for the services of investment specialists 
and the research and analytical facilities of an 


organization devoting its full time to the plan- ' 


ning and supervision of individual investment 
portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Super- 
visory Service you have at your command all 


. 
Re ister the facilities and experienced judgment of such 
an organization which is now in its fiftieth year 


of service to investors. 
and 
Why not send in a list of your holdings and 


let us explain in further detail how our Service 
ean help you improve 
your investment results? 








FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
[j Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” 


1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 
amounts held. Please explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will 
be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[] Income C) Capital Enhancement [] Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


Address 
(July 30) 
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Notes on compensation for bond underwriting risks—Angles 


to the 3:30 p.m. N.Y.S.E. closing experiment for the fall 


ike the weather, everyone com- 
: plains about the small compen- 
sation for taking real bond underwrit- 
ing risks, but no one does anything 
about it. On the contrary, through- 
out the past 15 years of competitive 
bidding for utility bonds the principal 
underwriting houses seem to have 
been taking turns breaking down the 
commonly accepted notion of what 
that compensation should be. The 
latest example was in the $40 million 
Commonwealth Edison bond _ issue. 
The two firms that have lost most by 
Halsey, Stuart & Company’s success- 
ful advocacy of competitive bidding 
are Morgan Stanley & Company and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company. The latter 
firm headed the compact group which 
stepped up with a bid for the Com- 
monwealth issue so ambitious that the 
gross profit was only $2.41 per $1,000 
hond. After deducting expenses, the 
net was only a few cents more than 
the inducement offered to dealers to 
make a riskless distribution. Halsey, 
Stuart & Company arranged its bid 
to insure a gross of $5.30. 

This undoubtedly will go down on 
Halsey, Stuart’s list of refutations to 
be used the next time that firm is 
accused of ruining the underwriting 
business. The significant thing about 
this experience is that Commonwealth 
Edison’s financing was traditionally 
Ealsey business before utility under- 
writing became a free-for-all. 


A mere $300 million would bring 
the market value of the twelve lead- 
ing New York City banks up to their 
hook value. Another $200 million on 
top of that would equal the value of 
reserves. Robert S. Roberts, analyst 
for A. M. Kidder & Co., made that 
kind of calculation on the basis ‘ of 
June 30 figures. Including the re- 
serves, book value was 125 per cent 
of market. He observes that these 
twelve stocks are selling at 13% times 
earnings and that the yield at current 
dividend rates is 4.37 per cent. 
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Extension of trading hours on 
the New York Stock Exchange by 
half an hour could work to the 
advantage of specialists in United 
States Government securities. This 
theory is not related to the fact that 
the bonds are listed. No one ever 
thinks of buying or selling a Govern- 
ment bond on the Exchange. The 
niarket simply isn’t there. But over- 
the-counter trading is measured in 
aundreds of millions daily, and banks 
throughout the country are the im- 
portant buyers and sellers. By com- 
mon consent, counter trading in New 
York ceases at 3 o’clock, three hours 
before the Pacific Coast banks close 
for the day. Extension for half an 
hour would give those banks just so 
much more time to decide what to do. 


There are other angles to the 
3:30 closing experiment, which starts 
in the autumn. Men who have served 
in Coast city brokerage houses ob- 
serve that in Los Angeles brokers are 
early birds. For years they have been 
geared to a 7 a.m. opening. At noon, 
when the New York market closes, 
they are in the market for a good, 
leisurely lunch. The restaurants and 
luncheon clubs at 12:10 are filled 
with famished brokers. 


The greatest dilution of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph stock on 
any single day will take place on 
August 6. On that day 580,000 shares 
will be delivered to employes under 
their highly satisfactory instalment 
purchase plan. Adding that block to 
the amount now outstanding gives a 
figure of about 35.5 million shares. 
But the mathematics is not as simple 
as that. For several weeks past arbi- 
trageurs in one of the convertible 
bond issues have been building up 
positions on the assumption that this 
big item of dilution would come be- 
fore Labor Day and that would mean 
a reduction of at least $2 a share in 
the conversion price of the 234 per 








WoopaLt [NDUSTRIES [NC. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
31%4¢ per share on the 5% Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock has been 
declared payable September 2, 1952, 
to stockholders of record August 
15, 1952. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share on the Common 
Stock has been declared. payable 
August 29, 1952, to stockholders of 
record August 15, 1952. 

M. E. GRIFFIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

















SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 


INCREASED COMMON DIVIDEND 
QUARTERLY NO. 26 DECLARED 
30¢ per share 
(formerly 25¢) 

Payable August 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record August 1, 1952. 


R. GOULD MOREHEAD, 
Treasurer 








July 22, 1952 
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PACIHOC MIS 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 


(50¢) per share has been declared, 
payable August 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 1, 1952. 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., July 21, 1952 











TENNESSEE 
GorroraTIon 
61 Bioadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

July 15, 1952 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 25, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 11, 1952. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 














United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 22, 1952. 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock; and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-quarter percent (134%) 
on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable 
August 12th to stockholders of record August 
I, 3952 


GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 
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CONTINENTAL 
C. CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable September 15, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 25, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 














REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 








COUNTRY ESTATE 
3 CHARMING HOUSES 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


does a broker have the privilege of offer- 
ing such an outstanding property. Only 
45 mi. from N.Y.C., near Taconic Parkway. 
10 park-like acres of lawn, specimen trees, 
shrubs, fruit orchard, flower gardens. 3 
attractive homes in perfect condition, ex- 
quisitely furnished. Main residence, 10 
rooms, 4 baths, oil burner. Second resi- 
dence, 10 rooms, 3 baths, oil burner, fully 
equipped modern laundry. Cottage, 4 
rooms, bath, oil burner, dining terrace. 
Attractive flagstone terrace 38x40 ft. with 
huge stone barbeque grill. Barns, poultry 
house, workshop, several garages, dog ken- 
nels, 2 deep artesian wells, complete equip- 
ment. Excellent couple will remain. This 
estate is too beautiful for word description. 
One look and you will say “This is for 
me!’’ It is priced at a fraction of its 
value, $90,000; terms. 


Ss. B. TAPALOW 
c/o JOSEPH P. DAY, INC. 
7 DEY ST., N. Y. C. 7 DI 9-2000 














WANTED—EXECUTIVE TO BUY 
$1,000,000 WATERFRONT ESTATE 
FOR $125,000, FURNISHED 
New Rochelle, N. Y., 5 acres park-like grounds, 
almost completely surrounded by water. Boating, 
fishing, swimming. Tennis court. Residence, brick 
and marble, perfect condition, 21 rooms, 9 baths. 
4-car garage with apartment, 6 rooms and bath, 
above. 4 bathhouses. 2 greenhouses. A _ perfect 
place for an executive who wishes to entertain. 


Ss. B. TAPALOW 
c/o JOSEPH P. DAY, INC. 
7 DEY ST., N. Y. C. 7 DI 39-2000 





Peconic Bay, Long Island (at Laurel)—Bayfront 
house for gracious summer living, furnished or 
unfurnished, accessible to New York. Sacrifice— 
retiring executive wishes to move West. Generous 
living room, dining room, modern kitchen, one 
bedroom and bath on first floor, 3 bedrooms with 
running water and bath second floor. Fireplace, 
natural gas floor furnace. Bath houses, laundry, 
2-car garage, steel bulkhead. Telephone Matti- 
tuck 8075—P.O. Box 77, Laurel, L. I., N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





FOR LEASE 
OFFICE BUILDING 
AT SHORT HILLS, 

















N. J., near D. L. & W. R. R. depot, fully air 
conditioned, 3,000 sq, ft. one floor, 2,000 ft. 
basement. Suitable Investment or Insurance 
offices. Ample parking facilities. 
Harry Silverstein 
Millburn, N. J. © SO 2-1040 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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cent bonds of 1961. The change will 
come sooner than expected and the 
expense of the arbitrage, accordingly, 
will be reduced. Some $10 million 
of the 1961s have been bought and a 
corresponding amount of stock sold 
short. Hence the big jump in A. T. & 


Ty. short interest in the month ended 
July 15. 


Workers’ Stake Growing 





Concluded from page 3 

This tendency is likely to receive 
added impetus as a result of the vari- 
able annuity plan recently inaugurat- 
ed by Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association (FW, Nov. 21, 1951). 
It will undoubtedly be many years 
before variable annuities have been 
purchased in such volume as to afford 
protection to many workers against a 
decline in the purchasing power of 
their retirement income as a result of 
inflation. In the meantime, the atti- 
tude of union leaders poses a real and 
continuing threat of such a decline. 
As long as they try to secure ap- 
parent gains for workers at a rate 
faster than the accumulation of real 
gains made possible by rising produc- 
tivity, production costs will be in- 
creased. This process inevitably leads 
either to inflation or—if consumers 
are unwilling to pay the higher prices 
—to unemployment. 


CIO Fiction 


The CIO leadership has maneuv- 
ered itself into a position which re- 
quires it, in order to maintain the 
support of its members, to represent 
every dollar of corporate profit as 
something unjustly snatched from the 
workers. It is immaterial whether or 
not some CIO officials recognize that 
profits serve a necessary function, 
just as it is immaterial whether or 
not Stalin actually believes that 
Americans are imperialist warmong- 
ers. In both cases, the fiction must 
be preserved in order to represent 
the fictioneers as the protectors of 
their constituents against would-be 
oppressors. 

Corporations normally have three 
major needs for capital—replacement 
of existing facilities, modernization of 
these facilities in order to reduce 


costs or improve quality, and expan- 
sion of capacity to keep pace with in- 
creased needs due to the rising popu. 
lation and other factors. These three 
needs often overlap, of course; a 
worn-out machine is usually replaced 
by another of more modern design 
and with larger capacity. A fourth 
capital requirement added in recent 
years as a result of the rising price 
level has been the necessity of finane- 
ing larger dollar amounts of receiy- 
ables and inventories per unit of 
physical volume. 


Capital Sources 


While there are no generally ac- 
cepted standards as to the sources 
from which these various capital re- 
quirements should be derived, a 
strong case can be made for the con- 
tention that replacement should be 
financed out of depreciation charges, 
modernization out of withheld earn- 
ings and expansion out of new capital 
raised from investors. But consider- 
ation of this point has been academic 
in recent years, for withheld earnings 
have been forced to perform a major 
part of all three customary functions 
plus the fourth unusual one. 

Depreciation charges based on the 
low original cost of pre-war assets 
are inadequate to finance replacement 
at current prices ; common stocks are 
not an attractive financing medium 
from a corporation’s standpoint when 
selling, as in recent years, on a yield 
basis of 6 per cent or more; and there 
are very definite limits to the amount 
of senior securities which can be 1s- 
sued with safety. Thus, retained earn- 
ings have been required to take over 
an unprecedented share of the cor- 
porate financing burden just when 
this burden was heavier than it has 
ever been before; far from being ex- 
cessive, they have actually been in- 
adequate for the task. 


Food Packers 





Continued from page 14 


July 19, will reach 20 to 25 million 
cases each week the steel strike cot- 
tinues. Recognizing that the strike 
is beginning to endanger the perish 
able food pack, the National Produc 
tion Authority has made it mandatory 
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i that can manufacturers give prefer- 


ence in their operations to cans 
needed for perishable foods. Never- 
theless, canned food production is be- 
ing curtailed. 

Companies specializing in canning 
operations will therefore be handi- 
capped during the later months of 
the year. Output of frozen fruits and 
vegetables will be stimulated mean- 
while, and although there was a sub- 
stantial carryover from the 1951 
frozen packs, the retail frozen food 
business continues to grow and most 
retailers are finding it necessary to 
expand the space devoted to this busi- 
ness. Sales of frozen foods, particu- 
larly of berries and such vegetables as 
peas and corn (the largest-selling 
frozen items) probably compete more 
with sales of fresh vegetables rather 
than with the canned product, but 
when cans are in short supply, creat- 
ing shortages and higher prices, more 
consumers naturally will turn to the 
packaged product. Two leading can- 
ners, Libby, McNeill & Libby and 
Stokely-Van Camp, pack both canned 
eoods and frozen foods but by far 
the greater part of their business is 
in the traditional canned article. Cal- 
fornia Packing and Hunt Foods 
depend to a large extent on cans but 
also utilize jars although never in 
as great volume. 


Sales and Income 


Excellent demand for packaged and 
canned food products is indicated by 
the current high levels of employment 
and consumer income. Sales of 
processed foods are always well sus- 
tained in years of high disposable in- 
come, although when consumer pur- 
chasing power declines shifts occur 
from the packaged products to cheap- 
et bulk goods and from national to 
local brands of canned fruits and 
vegetables. But during the prosperous 
period of the last dozen years or more 
there has been a decisive swing to the 
se of national brands in all fields 
partly as the result of the impact of 
modern advertising techniques. 

Profit margins may vary greatly 
in the industry from year to year, 
however, and earnings swings for 
some companies, particularly in the 





canning field, can be wide. A key 
factor affecting profits is the ratio of 
farm prices to wholesale food prices. 
When this ratio is low, profits ordi- 
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narily are good. Although the ratio 
has been heading downward during 
most of this year, the times are not 
altogether normal; rising costs and 
increased taxes will continue to re- 
strict final net. 

The better situated shares in the 
group are found in the food packag- 
ing field as distinguished from the big 
canning companies such as California 
Packing, Hunt Foods and Libby, 
McNeill. Best quality issues are Gen- 


eral Foods, Beech-Nut, Heinz and 


Best Foods, all of which have paid 
dividends for over a quarter of a 
century. While the growth poten- 
tialities of these companies are con- 
siderably smaller than they once were, 
their shares are suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios for income 
purposes. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Florida Power Corporation: 309,360 
shares of common stock. (Offered to 
warrant holders at $20 per share.) 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company: 
$12,000,000 3%4s due July 1, 1977. (Of- 
fered July 8 at 190.50% plus accrued in- 
terest from July 1.) 


Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire: 50,000 shares of 5.40% 
cumulative preferred. (Offered July 10 
at $102.85.) 


American Investment Company of 


Illinois: 50,000 shares of 544% cumu- 
lative preferred. (Offered July 10 at 


$100.) 

Georgia Power Company: $20,000,000 
first 33gs due 1982. (Offered July 10 at 
101.039.) 


Dow Chemical Company: $100,000,000 


3% convertible debentures. (Offered 
July 15 at 101.50.) 
Canada General Fund Inc.: 1,100,000 


shares of common stock. (Offered July 
15 at $10.) 


Peerless Casualty Company: 100,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered July 
15 to warrant holders at $16.50.) 


Deere & Company: 691,276 shares of 
common stock. (Offered July 16 at $32.) 


Commonwealth Edison Company: 40,- 
000,000 first 34%s due 1982. (Offered 
July 16 at 101.93.) 


Seaboard Finance Company: 150,000 
shares of $2.12 convertible preferred 


stock. (Offered July 16 at $37.50.) 


Suntide Refining Company: $7,000,000 
5%4s due 1962 and 700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. (Offered July 16 at $50 per 
unit of $50 in debentures and 5 shares 
of common stock.) 











Over-the-Counter OIL STOCK 
SELLS at $2.50, YIELDS 8% 


The current issue of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW highlights an_inter- 
esting oil royalty company, currently selling 
around $2.50 and yielding 8%. Last year’s pay- 
ment of 20c represented fourth dividend increase 
in last seven years. Interests are held in almost 
100,000 acres in leading U. S. oil areas. Learn 
about this stock and hundreds of other unlisted 
securities by placing your year’s subscription to 
OVER -THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW. For only $3.50 you receive: 1. One 
year’s subscription to OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, monthly, pocket-size 
magazine. Features include NOB Stock Index, 
cerporate news, utility notes, dividends, earnings, 
Canadian comment, mutual memos, industry 
analyses and many others. 2. A copy of DIVI- 
DEND CHAMPIONS, describing almost 300 
unlisted companies paying dividends 15 to 101 
years. 3. Privilege of using Free Literature 
Service to obtain latest broker’s reports on over- 
the-counter companies. 
For all 3, send only $3.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW 
Dept. 5, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable October 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record on 
September 10, 1952. 


W. D. WALSER, 


Secretary. 
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Unton CarsBIvE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


a 


A eash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Corpora- 
tion has been declared, payable 
September 2, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 1, 1952. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


| Secretary and Treasurer 

















WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend No. 36 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on July 18. 1952, declared from 
the earnings of the Corporation a dividend of 
30 cents per share on the common stock, pay- 


able September 2, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business August 15, 
1952. Checks will be mailed. 


JAMES E. ALLISON, President 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 





The Kansas Power and Light Company 


——ee 
eee 





Incorporated: 1912, New York. Office: 929 Connecticut Avenue, Bridge- 
Port 2, Conn. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May at New York Cen- 


tral Bldg., New York, Y. Number of stockholders (December 30, 
1951): 7,166. 

Capitalization: 

i EN. oes cea abt ease res deep SrA A sees es £iv 0s ees ieee eee 


Common stock (no par) 1,057,000 shs 


Business: Leading manufacturer of chains, cables and wire 
rope, including the Weed tire chain. Other products are auto- 
motive brakes and brake control, hoists and cranes, cutting 
machines, pressure gauges, castings, wire, springs, lawn 
mowers, bolts, nuts, hardness testers, wire fences, valves and 
service station equipment. Obtains royalties for patents. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $27.8 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash, $7.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $450,719. Book value of stock, $35.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924-31 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for auto chains and parts is relatively 
stable, since it reflects cars in use rather than new car out- 
put. Seasonal factors and changes in general industrial con- 
ditions influence sales of other products. Market is largely 
competitive, costs are high and margins narrow. 

Comment: Common is an average business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec, 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.93 $2.41 $2.79 $3.65 $5.32 $4.57 $5.77 $4.86 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 1.55 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 
ER oe rary eae! 27 5% 42 40% 28% 27 255% 30% 33% 
RR ry a ee are 23 27 21% 20% 18% 19% 21% 2744 





American Machine & Foundry Company 





Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey; former parent American Tobacco Co., 
distributed entire holdings to own shareholders in 1912. Office: 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April 
at 117 Main Street, Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders (Decem- 


ber 31, 1951: Preferred and common, combined, 8,815. 

Capitalization: 

BE CI I 5 50 BO SS haa bcos ox balsa owls eee Cele Sete None 
"Preferred stock 3.90% cum. ($100 par).........ccccccccece 75,000 shs 


Common stock (no par) 


1,619,734 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $104; otherwise at $107 


through July 15, 
1952, ] 


less $1 each two years to $104 after July 15, 1956. 


Business: Tops in cigarette and cigar making machines; 
makes other machinery for tobacco, baking, neckwear, food, 
and wood and metal cutting industries; also automatic bowl- 
ing pin-spotter; owns 674% of Int’l Cigar Machinery. In 
1951 acquired Cleveland Welding (bicycles and welded 
products), Junior Toy (velocipedes, etc.), Sterling Engineer- 
ing (electric relays); in 1952, Leland Electric (motors and 
generators) and Thompson-Bremmer (industrial fasteners 
and electric terminals). 

Management: Progressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $13.3 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $7.3 million; market- 
able securities, $199,963; inventories, $20.5 million. Book value 
of common stock, $13.44 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1914-1918; 1922-1924, and 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Operations are not entirely immune to cyclical 
swings, but stability of industries served has enabled the 
company to compile a better-than-average earnings record. 

Comment: Preferred has investment characteristics; com- 
mon qualifies as a “business man’s” holding. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share... $1.00 $1.00 $1.03 +£$1.32 $D$0.03 $0.26 $1.50 §$2.28 
tEarned per share... 1.16 1.20 1.14 1.46 §0.26 0.62 1.85 $2.42 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.60 0.80 70.80 
SM. “Secvessccusbes 24% 41 45% 283% 21% 15% 17% 203% 
BD: waiter cekdeceene 143, 21 21% 18% 12% 11% 12% 14% 





*Excludes equity in undistributed profits in International Cigar Machinery Company. 


tIncludes such equity. tRevised by company. §Includes $0.48 profit on sale of 
assets. "Paid 216% in stock, also 242% in 1952. D—Deficit. 
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incorporated 1924: Kansas; former parent North American Co. distributed 
the entire common stock to own shareholders in 1949. Office: 800 Kansas 
Avenue, Topeka, Kans. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. Number 


of stockholders (March 28, 1952): Preferred, 4,500; common, 30,000. 
Capitalization: 

a I oi on ne Dna ene bee SER aN ES eT EE ERE $53,245,000 
*¢Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par)..............eeeee 138,576 shs 
*tPreferred stock 444% cum. ($100 par)..............0000e- 60,000 shs 
CE EE TO hh Rion bc isc séccirdancasteaduneun 2,400,000 shs 


Rank equally. 7Callable at $108. 


tCallable at $103 through October 
1, 1955, $102 through October 1, 


1960 and $101.50 thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electricity to 330 communities and 
natural gas to 110, all in the State of Kansas. Population 
served approximates 615,000. System generates about 97% 
of its electric, purchases all of its natural gas requirements, 
Of 1951 operating revenues, 68% derived from electricity and 
31% from natural gas and gasoline. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 
31, 1952, $1.4 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$3.5 million. Book value of common stock, $11.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Although the territory served is primarily agri- 
cultural, crude oil and natural gas are produced in fairly 
large amounts in certain areas. Thus, the period ahead is 
suggestive of fairly well sustained operating revenues. 

Comment: Preferreds are good grade; common has specu- 
lative growth possibilities. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.12 $2.07 $2.53 $2.45 $1.45 $1.48 $1.67 $1.27 
*Dividends paid 0.71 0.71 1.55 1.55 1.01 0.78 1.06 1.12 
PRR Corre ——Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 17% 16 11% 
BOO aivicaidaurvmuniaael -— September 1, 1949 — - 14% 14%, 154 








*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948 and reclassification (equivalent to 6.564- 
for-1 in 1949). +Paid to former parent through 1948, also $0.53 of 1949 dividends. 





Reynolds Metals Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, succeeding a business originally established 


in 1912. Office: Grace at Third Street, Richmond 19, Va. Annual meet- 
ing: First Wednesday after April 15. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1950): Preferred, 1,482; common, 5,086. 

Capitalization: 

eee SR i as ic Ve uh a 8k ok be ATR ee $187 ,573,080 


rrver Tre 21,783 shs 


Preferred stock 5% cum. K 
71,488,817 shs 


Common stock (no par) 
*Callable at $1074; convertible into 3.6427 shares of common. 7751,828 
shares (53.9% at the time) owned by U. S. Foil December 31, 1950. 


cony. 


Business: From a foil specialist in 1939, has risen to second 
rank among fully integrated U. S. aluminum enterprises, 
mining, producing and fabricating, largely for building, 
transportation and food packaging. Has 61% interest in 
Richmond Radiator, 53% in Southern States Iron Roofing. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $51.5 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $26.7 million; 
new facility funds $13.5 million. Book value of common 
stock, $51.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common, 1929-38; 1940 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Aluminum industry faces further long term 
growth, in which company should fully participate. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment quality; com- 


mon is speculative, but in improving position. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK '\ 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 f 
Earned per share.... $2.04 7$3.03 $3.7 $2.21 $6.43 $3.82 $8.84  $10,50 
Dividends paid ..... 0.56 0.75 0.56 80.75 §1.12 1.00 §1.09 1,10 
cates ened 12% 2734 341% 2914 24% 20% 41% 66% 
ee eae 7% 11% 183% 15% 17% 17% 185 38% 


‘Adjusted for stock dividends excepting 1952. {Includes $1.73 special income. 
tBefore $6.97 special income and credit from sale of Robertshaw-Fulton interest. 
$Paid 10° stock dividends in 1947, 12948, 1950 and 1952. 
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| CORPORATE EARNINGS 
ee 2 | 
EARNED PER SHARE | EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 | ON COMMON STOCK: © 1952 1951 | 
: 12 Months to June 30 | 6 Months to June 30 | ss DIVID E N D 
Alpha Portland Cement... $3.75 $6.01 | Park & Tilford Distillers. $0.23 $2.03 =e 
Arkansas Power & Light. po0.20 =p46.50°| Penn-Dixie Cement ...... 1.52 2.26 fee No. 9 9 
Bangor Hydro-Electric .. 2.21 2.13 | Pittsburgh Forgings .... 1.76 1.83 
Blackstone Valley Gas ... p31.76 38.45 | Plainfield-Union Water .. 1.75 2.04 25¢ a share payable on 
Carolina Power & Light.. 2.82 3.03 | Polaroid Corp. ......... 0.78 0.51 | SEPT. 10, 1952 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. 0.85 0.70 | Public Serv. Elec. & Gas. 114 1.47 | 
Cent. Illinois Light....... 2.78 3.00 | Reliable Stores ......... 1.46 0.66 | agpantin aig 
Cent. Maine Power....... 1.50 53S | Rew Dee ....:.2..... 0.00 0.25 AUG. 25, 1952 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. — 1.08 0.89 | Rohm & Haas........... 2.81 4.71 
fall River Electric....... 3.61 3.92 | Rotary Electric Steel.... 2.57 4.61 fi 
se —— & Light... — a St. Regis Paper ......... 1.10 1.71 | ht eatin: 
Penmaes COED. wxiecccccce vA 2.23 | Sloss-Sheffield Steel..... 2.58 3.05 ude 2 
Long Island Ltg.......... 131 1.14 | So. New England Tel.... 1.06 0.96 Fanaa id 
| | Louisiana Power & Light. p45.93 _p43.62 | Standard Forgings ...... 1.22 1.52 = pers inci 
| Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 3.06 3.39 | Studebaker Corp. ....... 3.73 3.23 
| Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... p73.48 p64.37 | Sunray Oil ............. ).92 1.14 
Se BOR coc 5 ies ese: 2.74 2.71 | Talcott (James) ........ 0.98 1.06 at 
| | Pennsylvania Power...... p24.47 p20.47 | Time, Inc. ............. 2.16 1.67 ping Pape shee 
Phila. Transportation .... D0.56 0.14 | Tri-Continental Corp. .... 0.51 0.26 eben Aedes 
South Jersey_ Gas. . ss eeee 1.01 0.66 | United Paramount Thea... 1.06 1.41 | 
, | So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 1.97 2.12 | U. S. & Foreign Secs..... 0.48 Ci «ie 
9 Months 10 June 30 | U. S. & Int'l Secs....... 0.06 0.04 | v 
Beech Aircraft .......... 2.03 0.84 he BONE cweeesncuna’ 2.89 1.41 
, | Illinois Zine .........02. 0.93 248 | Waitt & Bond........... poo7 = o.o3 | ~=ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
Washington Steel ....... 1.68 2.14 | Wayne Knitting Mills.... 1.69 1.75 
; 6 Months te June 30 | West Va. Coal & Coke... 0.38 0.99 ss 
y | Adams Express ......... 071 065 | Wieox On ............. 1351. DIVIDEND 
s } Alan Wood Steel......... 1.03 2.09 | Wisconsin Hydro Elec... 0.76 0.75 
Amalgamated Leather ... D0.31 0.01 | Worthington Corp. ...... 2.88 271 NOTICE 
- | Amer. Airlines .......... 0.68 0.79 | 3 Months to June 30 7 
Amer. European Secs..... 0.45 0.50 | Solvay American ..... IW sh J ey 
Amer, International ..... 0.47 | hae - eeks to June 14 | n July 17, 1952, a quarterly divi- 
: Barker Bros peer hn eres 0.11 0.99 | Cincinnati Milling Mach.. , 3.77 1.46 yale the aan sian : ae 
SE CANES ose wsianse. 0.29 0.33 40 Weeks to June 5 currency was declared th 
| Blumenthal (Sidney) .... 0.002 2.44 | Loew's Inc. ............ 087 1.08 peg boner snaeme a eh 
Ft eer. 0.48 1.24 12 Months to May 31 er SH er ire mF er ethane 
% | Capital Administration ... a0.66 a0.56 | Amer. Tel. & Tel........ 11.45 12.91 | pat isa 
| Catalin Corp. ...........- 0.09 9.40 | Galveston-Houston ...... 1.70 1.17 | 6, 1952, to shareholders of record at 
* | Caterpillar Tractor ...... 299-262 | ages a Mig. aise iceea 0.84 = 1.12 | the henna? Gadianes Anguet 10, 1982: 
= | Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2.359 213 | So. Colorado Power ..... 0.86 0.88 
Chic. & South. Air Lines.. 121 1.01 | 9 Months to May 31 J pape eee 
. | Cincinnati Street Ry...... 0.34 0.006 | Boston Woven Hose..... 5.16 11.01 | ina —— 
itis in. on 1.58 | Martin-Parry ........... D0.24 D0.65 | Sel 
Conde Nast Publications... 0.47 0.07 | 6 Months to May 31 | ~ 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr... 0.53 0.51 | Belmont Iron Works..... 2.80 Lad ; CREPED PAPERS « GIFT WRAPPINGS 
Consolidated Paper ...... *2.11 *2.31 | ae — seeeeee 3.05 3.09 | = 
Container Corp. ......... 2.59 aa Zagle-Picher .........-- 1.73 184 | 
rng pion ealaala ‘3 ¢4|\ Sun Wok... 2772.91 | py «é©S W'VI‘DEND NOTICES §& 
Detroit Int’l Bridge...... 0.76 061 5 Months to May31 | ji ; = 
Diessond Alkali ......... 119 1137 | Chicago, Burl, & Quincy. 456 677 | Eh awendet 00 re aacorne Ie 
Diversey Corp. .......... 0.64 1.14 | Chic., N.O. & Texas Pac.. 3.78 4.37 | ig Debenture Stock will be paid Sept. 
ok. eer 3.10 2.89 | Chic. Rock Island & Pac.. 4.31 3.65 | ffm 3, 1952, to stockholders of record fF 
nd} Emsco Derrick & Equip... 1.22 1.27 | Detroit & Mackinac...... 3.12 6.25 | fem Aug. 11, 1952. = 
oi Felters Co. .............. 0.45 2.86 | Kansas City Southern.... 4.40 4.12 | B “a” Common and Voting Common: #& 
ug) Ferro Corp. ..........0. 1.19 2.80 | Missouri Pacific ......... 3.79 2.37 | + A quarterly dividend of 30 pares 22 
in} Gardner-Denver ......... 2.03 2.12 | Pittsburgh & West Va... 1.27 1.18 | per share on the“A”Commonand [& 
ig. | General Port. Cement.... 2.08 212 | Tennessee Central ...... 0.49 0.03 | ™ =©Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
General Public Service... 0.07 goog | Virgiiian Ry. .........:- 2.08 1.71 | fm Sept. 3, 1952, to stockholders of r: 
m-} Granby Cons. Mining..... *0.46 = *0.60 3 Months to May31 | & pee z= 
mn; | Hawaiian Electric ....... 116 1.11 | Eversharp, Inc. ......... 033 045) & ae 
on} Heller (Walter E.)...... 1.37 1.23 | Lionel Corp. ............ 0.63 act a o 
Heyden Chemical ........ 0.35 1.26 | M & M Wood Working.. 0.27 0.70 | = > 
yee | Johns-Manville .......... 3.77 3.98 12 Months to April 30 | Rj = Framingham % 
Kawneer Co. .........00- 1.12 2.55 | Amer. Car & Foundry... 8.64 1.08 | rf pi 
rm | Kingston Products ....... 0.37 0.29 | Heinz (H. J.)........--. 3.25 419 | i a 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co... D4.28  D3.46 | Kimberly-Clark ......... 5.29 5.80 | e SEALS LABELS 
a Tren oa Coal Corp.. D0.43 D0.66 | “— os Dehydrating ' | 
pul ey -( wens-Ford Glass. 1.45 2.20 | x Mi ing erie eee 0.5 D0.04 | : > - 
[BIC COMP. ceses ee ‘ca | 12 Months to March 31 AMESMELTING COMEANY 
-MacAndrews & Forbes... 1.55 1.9] | Sentinel Radio .......... 0.69 1.96 Convertible Prior-Preferred Stock 
as Morris Paper Mills...... 216 3.63 | A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
110 » Mullins _ eee 1.33 1.90 | 1951 1950 been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of said 
vs fluphy Chie 2000 ni) 039 | 12 Months to December 31 | Company forthe salar auntes ening Sept 
* New England Lime... 088 1.94 | South Amer. Gold & Plat. 0.53 0.61 | holders of record at the close of business October 
ome Sew York Air Brake.... 1.43 188 | ~ sconaa; + 2, 1952. 
wt IX VY. Chic. & St. Louis... 381 305 ie ee Se A stock. p— W. J. MATTHEWS, Ir., Secretary 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Amalgamated Leather Companies, Inc. 


| Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Company 


ne 
eet 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, succeeding a business originally established 
in 1872 (derived from a 1715 German business). Offices: 21 Spruce St., 
New York 7, N. Y. and Front and Adams Streets, Wilmington 99, Del. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (March 
21, 1952): Preferred, 212; common, 1,764. 


Capitalization: 

ANNE CBI URN ee ooh ON i i eR on a SR oN a ere None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. conv. ($50 par)..............-. . 26,300 shs 
Common SOCK ASL DAL) nn. . 6ccknec cc cos. ccadcs.csssevcsccs<. 881,960 ahs 


*Callable at $55; convertible into six shares of common. 


Business: One of the largest tanners of goat skins and rep- 
tile leathers. Manufactures black and colored glazed kid, 
suede kid and white kid, used for women’s shoes, handbags 
and novelties. Also manufactures shoe and leather dressings. 

Management: Long connected with company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $2.5 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $261,369; inventories, 
$2.7 million. Book value of common stock, $6.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments irregular; on com- 
mon 1946-49. 

Outlook: Style changes, shifts in consumer buying power, 
narrow profit margins, fluctuations in raw material prices 
and buying policies of shoe manufacturers all are factors 
of uncertainty in company’s prospects. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.58 $0.30 $1.83 $1.58 $0.72 D$0.59 D$0.20 D$0.51 

Dividends paid ..... None None 0.30 0.65 0.30 0.10 None None 

Li a ee eee 4% 11% 12% 8% 6% 4% 5% 5% 

Ree eee ee 2 3% 6% 52 3% 2% 3 2% 
D—Deficit, 





Bigelow-Sanford Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1951, Delaware, consolidating a similarly named Massa- 
chusetts corporation and its Bristol Mills subsidiary; established 1825. 
Office: 140 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last 
Monday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Pre- 
ferred, 809; common, 5,875, 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt.. , MOE TISEe ae Pak ca RCTS ‘$17,000,000 
{Preferred stock 442°, cum. 1951 series ($100 par).......... 39,605 shs 
POR IEE GD DORI ou canwscckcaens oes ce aheereoedeeasass 993,963 shs 





*Notes payable. j{Callable for sinking fund at $102 through June 1, 
1954, $101 through June 1, 1957, $100 thereafter; callable otherwise at 
$105 through June 1, 1954, less $1 each three years to $100 after July 1, 


1966. 


Business: The largest carpet manufacturer in the country 
producing a line of floor coverings embracing all grades of 
axminster velvet, wiltons, etc. Output is distributed chiefly 
in U. S., directly to retailers. In 1950 and 1951, acquired 
Hartford Rayon, marking its entry into rayon manufacturing. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $32.9 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $3.5 million; inven- 
tories, $35.2 million. Book value of common stock, $37.27 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments unbroken except last 
half of 1938, paid up in 1939. Paid on common 1914-30; 1934; 
1936-37 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Business is cyclical with sales volume highly 
sensitive to civilian demand and raw wool inventory fluctua- 
tion. Latter factor however is diminishing in importance 
because of rapid growth of rayon and blended carpetings. 

Comment: Stock is a business cycle issue. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.94 $0.79 $1.18 $3.98 $5.41 = $6.11 D$2.49 


Dividends paid ..... 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.33 1.80 2.00 1.60 
ee” 2 Bee ce cee wee 17% 24% 27% 22 24% 20% 23 24% 
MO eves csp cesmnes 12% 16 17% 15% 17% 14% 15% 16% 


*Adjusted for stock splits, 2-for-1 in 1948 and 1%4-for-1 in 1951. ~+Before $0.43 
contingency reserve. 
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Incorporated: 1836, Virginia. Office: Wilmington, N. C. Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in April at Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders (April 
3, 1950): 5,295. 


Capitalization: 

EME CUE SIG 6.6 se 08 os Sco sdvaee PENT TCOT CRETE ET Te. 
*Preferred stock 5% non-cum. ($100 par)...............00ee 1,554 shs 
Common stock (no par)....... Loe pth ou eeee an cious hirer ee 1823,427 shs 


*Not callable. jIncluding 10,000 shares of Class A stock of Richmond 
& Petersburg R. R. Co., assumed as so much common stock; 235,200 
shares (28.5%) held by Atlantic Coast Line Co., December 31, 1950. 


Business: Operates about 5,500 miles of road extending 
from Tampa and other Florida points to Norfolk and Rich. 
mond, Va.; has access to Washington, D. C., over a jointly 
controlled property. Florida citrus fruit is one of the largest 
sources of revenue. Owns 35.2% of Louisville & Nashville. 
Proposes to acquire Florida East Coast Railway. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $21.0 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$19.7 million. Book value of common stock, $333.82 per share, 

Dividend Record: Full preferred dividends 1901-1931; 1935- 
38 and 1940 to date; partial payments 1932, 1934 and 1939, 
Paid on common 1901-1932, and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Operating revenues generally follow the pattern 
of industrial activity in area served, but mounting costs and 
trucking inroads on freight traffic are unfavorable factors. 
Dividend income, however, should help over-all earnings. 

Comment: Shares occupy an above-average position in the 
rail group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 =—s-1951 


Earned per share...$19.54 $6.77 $6.64 $7.28 $9.32 $9.39 $15.51 $15.98 
+Earned per share... 23.99 10.74 8.07 9.44 13.71 9.39 22.38 21.72 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 
Bet, cacsrowastichs 55 83% 83 59 62 47 70% 82 
EON Gccwesceswwounn 25% 4814 45 1014 44% 32% 41 61% 


Excluding equities in undistributed earnings of Louisville & Nashville. Including 
such equities, 





Granby Cons. Mining, Smelt. & Power Co., Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1901, British Columbia, acquiring several established com- 
panies. Offices: 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. and 675 West Hastings 
Street, Vancouver, British Columbia. Annual meeting: At call of directors 
(April 17 in 1951). Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 4,213. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt........... 2 Siacgely Sikes xo RES Se Pee oo .None 
Capel Cte NEG DOR eas vc cteeashacdereccucescecaneeonwer 450,261 shs 


Business: Engaged principally in mining and concentrat- 
ing copper ores in British Columbia. Concentrates are sold 
to American Smelting & Refining Co. under contract. Ore 
reserves December 31, 1951, estimated at 3.1 million tons, 
averaging 0.97% copper. Copper output in 1951 totaled 26 mil- 
lion pounds vs. a peak of 35.7 million pounds in 1949. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31 
1951, $2.6 million; ratio, 8.1-to-1; cash, $391,045; Canadian 
Gov’ts, $400,000. Book value of stock, $8.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1903; 1906-10; 1913-19; 4927-35; 
1936 (liquidating dividend); 1939-45 and 1947-51. 

Outlook: With limited ore reserves and high operating 
costs, company has benefited from abnormal selling prices 
in recent years, but will probably revert to its normal 
marginal status; and longer term prospects are uninspiring. 

Comment: The shares are distinctly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share...{$0.04 D$0.10 D$0.12 $1.06 $1.62 $1.89 $0.48 vy" 
tDividends paid 0.30 0.15 None 0.60 1.00 1.75 1.00 , 


AUR. ees akue cues 5% 
BOW onccteaseenees 3 


7™ 12% 8% 8% 8% 10 108 
4% 5% 5% 5% 5% ™ Of 
*Atter depreciation and depletion and in Canadian currency. tAfter $0.33 provisiot 


for deferred mine development. {Payable in U. S. currency, less 15% non-resident! 
tax. D——Deficit. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
































' eb Hldrs. 
To receive a dividend, stock must be | 7 = | Pay- of 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally | Clasinais hE able Record 
three days before the record date. iin. | Goodyear Tire & Rubber Public Service Electric is 
~ a on 2 epee Q$1.25 9-15 8-15 | & Gas ............. —_— 2. 2 
- Company able Record Great Lakes Dredging Do $1.40 itlne wea Q35c 9-30 8-29 
Air Reduction ....... Q35c 9-5 8-18 | & Dock ............ Q25e 9-10 8-20 | Do 4.08% pfd... O81 02 aan Hes 
mH Allied Stores ........ Q75c 10-20 10-19 | Gulf Oil ............... Wc 9-10 8-9 | Do 4.70% pid... .Q$1.17/% 9-13 8.20 
Alloys Cast Steel..... Q30c 8-15 7-31 | Hackensack Water ...42%c 9-1 8-15 | Pullman, Inc. ........ Q75c ~h. lias 
OR naa cuety skawact ad E§2 815 7-31 | Hathaway Bakeries ..Q25¢ 9-1 8-20 | Railway & Light =», 
Alpha Portland Cement.50c 9-10 8-15 | Hercules Cement ..... Q25c 10-1 9-19 Securities ..........Qeoc 15 8-1 
\luminium, Ltd *QO$1 9-8 8-18 | Hershey Chocolate Rockland Gas Co..... Q50c 8-15 € 
Amalgamated Leather 6% | 414% pid. ........ Q53%c 8-15 7-25 | Rockwell Mfg. ....... song 9- 9 tg 
See Q75e 10-1 9-15 | Hormel eee O62%c 8-15 7-25 | St. Regis Paper....... Q25c 9-1 8 
(mer. Airlines 34% —~ | Do 6% pid........ Q$1.50 8-15 7-25 | _ Do 440% pid....Q$110 10-1 9-5 
o eae ...Q87%c 9-1 815 | Houdaille-Hershey ...Q2se 94 14 Scullin Steel ........... Oe 9-26 7-12 
American Export. ....37!%4c 9-12 8-25 | Howard Stores .....037%4c 9-2 811 | Seaboard Finance ....Q45c 10-10 9-18 
Amer. Steel Foundries..75¢ 9-15 8-25 | Do 44% pid.. OS! po 9-2 8-11 | Seagrave Corp. .......-s 30c 8-15 Mer 
ng yan Zinc, Lead & ins i oat Hubinger Cor... dtosee Q15c 9-10 8-29 Sears, Roebuck & Co. -Q50c 9-10 8- 8 
4h Smelting Q25c 9-26 8-14 | Illinois Zinc ; ..40c 8-20 8-1 | Simpson, Ltd. Cl. B...*S$1 9-15 8-15 
1 os O$1.25 11-1 10.2 | Int'l Harvester Do Cl. A.....-....*S$1 9-15 8-15 
ee ee mk oS eee Q$1.75 9-2 815 | 44% pf. ......*Q$1.12% 9-15 8-15 
"I Gas 6% pfd......... Qlsc 9-30 9-15 | Kawneer Co. 22.2... OY ot ae 
eae “On. = Q Teves Fibre ....-00¢ 9-1 8-11 | Southern Cal. Edison P 
iawutie Coast Line Go we oe aa eo es tome 7c 11-1 10-10 | 408% pid. ....... Q2s5y%e 8-31 8-5 
it | Atlantic Coast Line «| Kings County Light...Q15¢ 9-1 8 8| Do 4.88% pid.....Q30%c oad 
> Matlroad ........... $1.25 9-12 8-15 | l’Aiglon Apparel ....Q10c 8-11 7-28 | Southern Natural Gas.Q70c 9-12 ty 
5. | Ayrshire Collieries ..--.25¢ 9-26 9-12 | Lansing Co. .......... 10c 818 8-1 | Spencer Kellogg ....... ee 3.28 815 
: Beck (A. S.) Shoe..Q32%c 8-1 7-24 l_anston Monotype aie Spencer so! | 4) Ne eee -5C : : > 3 
. Belding Heminway ...12%c 9-3 8-11 Machine .............25¢ 8-29 8-15 | Stein (A.) ........--. Q30c 8 1 : 
, | Bell & Gossett..... ts .QO30c 9- 7 8-15 | Lehigh Portland Cem..030c 9-2 8-8 | Studebaker Corp. me Pee a 
“ Blumenthal ‘ioe Q25c 9- 2 8-19 Le Tourneau oF ole... $1 = 9- 2 8 Sek Oe soso aree'es Pom ee e 
Blauner’s ............ Q25c 815 8 1 | Life Savers ............ 40c 9-2 8 1 | Standard Oil (Ind.).Q6</2c 9-18 
wt Do 5% pfd....... Q62%c 10-1 9-25 | Louisville & Nashville Struthers Wells ...... Q35e 8-15 «8 1 
Brown Co. $5 pfd....Q$1.25 9-1 8-20 | Railroad ............ Q$1 9-2 8-1 | Suburban Propane ail na 
~ Do $3 pfd Q7Se 9-1 82) | Lynch Corp ........: Q25e 9-2 8-25 GU ick i catevinnaws Q30c 8-1 
Campbell, Wyant& ~~ | McCord Corp. ....... O50c 8-28 8-14 | Sunray Oil ... iv aint Q30c 9-20 8-7 
CK Cannon Foundr a ae Be) seer erry errr y 225 8-28 8-14 | United Engineering & 
tam Vout | Do $2.50 pfd....... Q62% 9-30 9-15 | Foundry ........... Q25c 8-12 8-1 
wf Service ......., 2c 8-15 7-13 | Madison Sq. Garden....50c 8-25 812 | Do 7% pid........Q$1.75 8-12 8&1 
"i Do 4.75% vid "..Q$1.19 10-1 9-18 | Manhattan Shirt ..... .035e¢ 9-2 8-15 | United Air Lines....... 25c 9-15 8-15 
i “4 418% pid... OST. 04 10-1 9-15 | Marathon a ae 030 8-30 8-8 . ms Sl alg ei 9-2 8-15 
- e | Mickle ~ FE Fi man Mchy. 
ul tee Ue Mec ek eee a ee el ee ee oe 
a i oe ieee Qs o 1 84) | Mimneupolie Gas ..Gtii4e © 9 725) U.S Lowe... Q25e 9-15 8-15 
City ps Stamping. . -Q50c 9- 2 8-18 | Minneapolis-Moline.. -~ O40e Pee ip one hégl ag we ier» Le ie 
’ S : : 7.95 | Do $1.50 id. ..... .Oae4e -15 7/-< irginia El. & Pwr...Qd5c -2 8- 
ip Aer pfd.. Obi bese &. ; ay | Do $5.50 nid... ..O$1.3714 8-15 7-30 | Do $5 pfd......... Q$1.25 9-20 8-29 
= Clarostat Manufact 10¢ 8-15 8-4 | Monsanto Chemical.Q62%c 9-2 8-9 Do $4.20 pfd....... O$1.05 9-20 8-29 
Colg: weceng  mer mg nite 915 7-98 | Morris Paper Mills.....50c 9-10 8-20 | Do $4.04 pfd....... Q$1.01 9-20 8-29 
Do $3.50 pfd elle O87 . 9-30 9-16 | Mosinee Paper Mills..Q20c 8-30 8-16 | Vogt Manufacturing..Q20c  9- 2 er 
Collins & Aik ited 0c 9-2 8-19 | Munsingwear, Inc. ....Q25¢ 9-15. 8-11 | Warren Petroleum ...Q30c 9-2 8-15 
Colorado keane eee ‘ ee es ae (Io a -.Q26% 9-15 8-11 | Westinghouse Electric ..50c 8-30 8-4 
Gas . e 311 e 9-30 9-15 | Do 5% pfd.. “O28e = ] 7-19 White "RSE S.) pone 59 
Congoleum- Nairn i 037 l he 9-15 9. > | Nation: al |) Sn eee rae O025¢ 9-26 9-5 | Dental ACRE CRE Q37%c 8-12 7-28 
Co Lig! . “ | Do 6% pfd ....O$1.50 10-31 10-10 | Wisconsin Elec. Pwr..32%c 9-1 8&1 
” Ey onal ‘ Ye 10-1 9-5 | Do 7% pfd.......0$1.75 9-15 822] Do 6% pfd........ Q$1.50 10-31 10-15 
lt] Columbia Pictures ial ~” | Nat'l Malleable & Steel Desk, lO -Q90c 9-1 8-15 
FP ndhsey ae ae Be oe oe aad odes Mae & Didy 5< ~-aadadaeeneiealli: 0c 8-15 7-31 
ental Can National Starch ...... O: -25 . Ps eee atl : 
Late & Ves aoe ob of Gas “eee ad oe 
Divi ‘opel sve O40 9.25 9-10 | New York Air Brake.Odde 9-2 815 | Zenith Radio ...-.-- Q50c 9-30 9-12 
31) Douglas Aircraft .....Q75¢ 8-20 7-30 | Niagara Share ....... Ql5ce 9-12 8-29 Accumulations 
lan} Dravo Corp. ...........35¢ 8-15 8-5 | Northeastern Water $2 ; _ | Eastern States Corp. at ed 
saa $3 9-12 8-29 RRS Se S$1 9-2 8-15 Pid. wees eee eee eee 1.75 10- 9. & 
35;| Equitable Gas ...... QO32U%c 9-1 8&8 SP ae $1 9-2 8-15 | Do $6 pfd...... — .$1.50 10- 1 - § 
Fedders-Quigan Normetal Mining ..... *10c¢ 9-30 9-2 | Gar Wood Industries __ ‘ 
ing . 2. Seer 4062%4c) Os 8-28—s«88-18 : |) a a pe eae *E5c 9-30 9-2 | 44% pid. .........564c 815 8] 
ces Freeport Sulphur ......50e 9-2 8-15 | Ohio Ed. 4.56% pfd..Q$1.14 9-2 8-15 Stock “ 
nal} Gair (Robert) ....... O30ce 9-10 8-20 | ere es 75¢ 9-10 8-11 | Amer. Power & Lt........ t 8-21 7-31 
ng| Gamewell Co. ........ Q25c 8-15 8-5 | Ohio Seamless Tube....50c 9-15 ~ 4 | Eastern Industries ....10% 8-29 8-11 
veneral Cigar ........ Q25ce 9-15 8-15 | Oswego Falls ........ O20c 8-8 7-25 Standard Oil (Ind.)...... f 9-15 8-12 
Do 7% pfd........ Q$1.75 9-1 8-15 | Do 5% pfd........ Q37 Yc = 1 $15 Omitted uy 
- pier ral Fireproofing ...50c 2-12 8-20) | Pacific Lighting aed ieee aa Nae Concord New Hampshire Gas 7% pfd. 
ee S E at -3 c hive. ai6-a:blee ee O-1o9 o- aa 
ae ar tr a .60c 8-1 7-31 | ane ig 2% 9-12 829 *Canadian currency. E—Extra. + Reprinted to 
05 6a, utdoor Adv. e1 < P eer 4s F121 f- 9.12 220 show correct dates. One share of Washington 
10% Jo pid. . se sceeses Q$1.50 11-15 11-1 | Do oe eesceseesesstuhe are - 5q | Water Power common for each share held. { One 
** Georgia Pacific Pennsylvania Salt ...... 40c 9-15 8-2 share of Standard Oil of N. J. for each 50 Stand- 
isto Plywood ......... Q37'%4c 868-21 8- 8 | Peoples Gas Light & a ” a> | ard Oil of Indiana. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi- 
; Do $2.25 pfd...... Q56%c 10-1 9-20 TAP hdc birwwiannel 50 (10-15 = 9-22 ' annual. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 










Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts-—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
teatures, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101! stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 


agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. ‘ 


Investor's Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities.’ 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. . 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
tree "Watching Service on Municipal! Bonds’ 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. : 


Six Lists for Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks: 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 


member firm. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 























































































































ign — READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 \ 1935-39=100 \ 295 
200 t- = 220 
1 ea % 
180 WW me 215 
160 INDEX OF \ 721 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 
120 
‘aa: oe 1952 a 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 3} F MAM J J 
° = — ——— 195 
Trade Indicators is heh tee tan 
{Electrical Output (KWH)............-.--.-. 6,452 6,987 7,180 6,975 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 142 | 15.2 15.3 101.4 
Dement Car TG «oo v0 ois ois essos ewe wees 447,396 572,387 +600,000 804,570 
_— 1952 —- 1951 
July 2 July 9 July 16 July 18 
Wet eaaRs: ccna { Federal }... $36,474 $35,862 $35,757 $32,671 
{Commercial Loans ........ | Reserve |... 20,567 20,580 20,637 19,035 
{Total Brokers’ Loans..... 1 Members }... 2,792 2,366 2,118 1,397 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... | 94 Bots 33,582 33,364 33,402 30,739 
{Demand Deposits ......... | ies }... 51,708 51,750 52,002 49,892 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 2,210 1,884 1,646 1,104 
{Money in Circulation... ...........ssceseesees 29,180 29,148 28,988 27,781 
$000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. jtEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i . a — nce ™ oe a ——. 
—” — July 16 July 17 July 18 July 19 July 21 July 22 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 276.72 275.62 273.9%) | 274.91 275.95 276.76 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 101.55 101.23 100.60 Exchange 100.73 101.19 102.91 82.05 
15 Utilities 49.75 49.68 49.56 Closed 49.77 50.00 50.44 47.33 
GS Stocks ...... 106.23 105.89 105.30 | 105.62 106.07 10644 96.05 
— ——— 9 -—- . — 
Details of Stock Trading: July 16 July 17 July 18 July 19 July 21. July 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,120 1,010 1,020 780 910 
DSSS AIOE x ikid sg oie wae acanias 1,086 1,092 1,074 1,026 1,051 
Number of Advances............ 366 301 228 360) 434 
Number of Declines...........-. 413 500 963 Exchange 375 318 
Number Unchanged ............ 307 291 283 Closed 291 29 
Mew Bites tor W9Se. «...6560-.%. 37 31 16 15 22 
New Dows fOr 1952.65. bese sex 13 17 12 13 17 
Bond Trading: Ps 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.77 98.73 98.77 98.78 98.7) 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,690 $2,900 $2,620 $2,370 $2481 
pa — —— 7 —1s2— 
*Average Bond Yields: June 18 June 25 July 2 July 9 July 16 High Low 
oS ee eee ee 2.926% 2.926% 2.924% 2.928% 2.945% 3.026% 2.890% 
OT rer renee 3.282 3.265 3.256 3.260 3.260 3.390 3.256 
Be ciara iiceuleie 3.544 3.553 3.541 3.552 3.529 3.682 3.507 
“Common Stock Yields: ue 
50 industrials ...... 5.88 5.81 5.71 5.76 5.68 6.25 5.68 
20 Railroads ....... 5.46 5.42 5.37 5.43 5.43 6.00 5.37 : 
eS eer 3.47 5.48 5.46 5.47 5.43 5.59 5.35 
90 Stocks. .. 2.3.6. 5.81 5.75 5.66 5.71 5.64 6.13 5.64 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks 


Shares 

Traded 

Wherein Cea) ce aik 5.8 Se ele bedi siott De teiess acs 57,000 
(General PEDIC SEL VICO ss cin acs nie ode cwteene sae 53,800 
Consolidated EGison «..6..6. 6056 cies cesses 52,100 
Northern Pacific Raitlway.........-...-.s06- 45,000 
American Telephone & Telegraph........... 42,200 
Radio Corporation of America.............. 40,700 
he Sa A Cn Se ee Re ot 37,000 
Wnited) States Steeles 55 Oe Ore 35,000 
Mista MECEIC: .< acu de caw aon os oe eae 34,700 
General hiotirs: < oda fas Sect ies wo aie 33,600 


———Closing——— 


July 15 
1054 
4 


3414 
78 
1537% 
27 
145% 
4034 
QI, 
59 


July 2 
10% 
4 
34 
74 
154 
2634 
14% 
40 
11% 


575% 


FINANCIAT 


— Week Ended July 22, 1952 


Net 
Change 





Fre 


Fre 


Fr 


Fr 
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a Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 
This is Part 23 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 1951 
Franklin Stores ...........-- BNE kcecesecs —— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 23% 30% 12% 10 10% 12% 13% 
WO aicescvens — March, 1948 — 10% 11% 6% 8% 8 8% 10 
Earnings ..... aes 2$0.48 g$1.15 2$1.42 2$1.46 g$2.06 2$1.47 2$1.76 2$2.04 g$1.55 2$1.67 
Dividends ....—— Initial payment January 19 —— 6.060 0.90 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.75 0.80 
Freeport Sulphur ............ PIM ccdeennes 41 38% 38% 36% 51% 61 50% 47% 60 81 130% 
re 32% 27 29% 30% 34 45% 36% 35% 38 56 78 
(After 3-for-1 split ere Le aaa wows suas ees ies sie eee pee Ae 4934 
September, 1952) Ee ated cate aaa ee diate Sond cabats ae? ead 3532 
Earnings ..... $1.32 $1.02 $1.03 $1.07 0.71 0.83 0.83 0.871% 1.33 $2.82 $2.63 
Dividends .... 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 $1.40 $1.50 $1.30 $1.81 $2.46 1.67 1.83 
Froedtert Corp. .........+00. WIE © Scsaceescs 11% 12 20% 18% 31% 49 
MMe sgasteseds 8% 8% 11% 16% 17% 30 cba ead ceke Gates nome 
(After 2-for-1 split eer Seas eee iues eee wane 27% 22 12% 17% 19% 17% 
Ay Baay, WSER)  ccccccccseccce MO cesaceeaae at aia eiaiand maacn aa<6 dane 16 11% 10 11% 13% 14 
Earnings ..... h$0.88 h$0.91 h$0.77 h$0.91 h$1.18 h$1.17 h$1.41 n$1.73 h$3.44 h$1.79 h$2.04 
5 Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 -50 0.50 0.57 0.57 0.65 0.75 p0.82% 1.25 1.25 
4 Fruehauf Trailer ............. |: nee 23% 18 31% 44h 71% patos ae ars waa rere saa 
0 BE vcintacee 18 15% 17 29% 42% goes xan en side sia saci 
(After 2-for-1 split ee ‘nme ecee aie 36 48 39 24% 23% 32% 30% 
8 November, 1945).......... rer rere saved ar cae ae? 35 28% 187 17% 16% 20 24% 
7 tEarnings ..... $1.92 $1.58 $1.92 $1.77 $1.31 $3.58 $2.59 $3.47 $1.59 $5.59 $3.94 
i Dividends .... 0.58 0.58 0.68 0.67 0.71 0.83 0.83 1.04 1.67 p1.67 2.00 
: Gabriel Company ............ High ......... 2u 2% 4%, 7 12% 15% 17% 10% 7% 10% 10% 
/ ee 1% 1% 2% 2% 6% 10% 8% 5% 45% 5% 6% 
i) Earnings ..... $0.83 $0.84 $0.63 $1.26 $1.09 $1.25 $0.95 $2.23 $0.86 $2.20 $1.07 
iy Dividends .... None 0.10 0.20 0.25 0.30 0.70 0.55 0.10 0.10 p0.55 0.45 
)4 Ge CHOSE skicsccicccnccce | eee 2% 2% 4% 5% 10% 11% 10% 10% 7% 13 19% 
1 ere 1% 1% 1% 2% 4¥, 7 5% 6% 4% 7% 115% 
tEarnings ..... $1.05 $0.68 $0.76 $0.64 $0.42 $1.32 $3.18 $2.86 $2.12 $3.38 $3.20 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 q 0.35 0.70 0.70 1.00 1.00 
Gamble-Skogmo ............. ETE Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 12 9% 9% 9% 
OOP ic éciveades July, 1948 3 6 6% 7% 
Earnings ..... $1.14 $0.67 $0.59 $0.66 $0.69 $2.80 $0.91 $1.47 D$0.23 $1.51 $1.22 
Dividends .... ——————— Initial payment on $5 par November ————————._ 0.60 0.90 0.60 0.60 0.60 
j Gamewell Company ......... BO oxseda5e- 23 21 30% 54% re i. 
35 ME diccsccccs 15 16 19% 25% aaa er erat er ules ot 
x4 (After 3-for-1 split ree ae wae ame 18% 29% 26 17% 17% 17 20% 21% 
03 November, 1944)......... ~ ewe ee ee ae 1636 14% 14% 12% 12% 13 16% 17% 
33 Earnings ..... £$1.47 £$3.17 £$1.50 £$1.63 £$1.42 £$1.82 £$2.44 {$3.24 £$3.54 £$3.52 £$3.26 
()5 Dividends ... 0.75 1.00 0.66 0.33 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 1.50 
v. Gardner-Denver Co. ......... ME csc adands 19 15% 16% 18% 28% 29% 22% 23% 19 21% 26% 
» BP. cccsccnces 14 13% 14 16 16% 17 14% 16% 15 17% 20 
Earnings ..... $2.38 $1.91 $1.99 $1.62 $1.39 $2.44 $2.88 $2.86 $3.18 $3.55 $3.92 
10 Dividends .... 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.90 
oI GPGtY COPD. casei ica ccsscus i. ee eae eaters eats me 13 22 11% 15% 16% 23% 26% 
34 | ere aati ee re se 7% 8% 67% 9 10 155% 18 
18 tEarnings .. . g$1.07 $1.11 2$0.87 2$1.05 $1.71 2$0.68 g$1.72 $2.21 2$2.66 $3.25 g$2.98 
09 Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.75 0.75 1.50 1.70 1.60 
” Gar Wood Industries........ BR .coccncses 5% 3% 6% 7% 14% 17 9% 9% 6% 7 8% 
17 Be ccuasesane 2% 24 3 4% 7% 7% 4% 5% 3% 3% 6% 
‘ Farnings ..... t$1.14 k$1.21 k$0.69 k$1.00 k$0.54 kD$1.94 kD$2.78 k$1.89 kD$0.53 kD$2.18 k$2.78 
Dividends .... p0.30 None 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.10 None None None None None 
7 Gaylord Container ........... OF ciscnsies 12% 10% 14% 232% 40% 67% ore _ aes 
8] DE sisaaccin 8% 8¥% 9% 13% 23.38% a oa cea ae ook 
(After 3-for-1 split High ......... paix eit pact: He ee 24 23% 26% 23% 24, 36% 
_ _ ieeeeereres UP isis nes xeair Shen ath * aoe 15 14% 16% 15% 17% 235% 
v Earnings ..... $0.66 $0.49 $0.52 $0.50 $0.51 $2.43 $4.06 $3.43 $1.77 $2.94 $3.39 
\ Dividends .... 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.83 1.67 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
) General American Investors.High ......... 5% 7% 11% 16% 24% 21% 16 18% 19% 25% 31% 
| OT ative dames 4 3% 6% 10% 12% 13% 10% 11% 13% 17% 20% 
Farnings ..... $0.40 $0.42 $0.40 $0.40 £0.30 $0.64 $0.68 $0.74 $0.71 $0.70 $0.68 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.40 1.00 2.32 3.06 1.48 1.50 1.83 1.92 3.30 2.88 
General American BRN « axScsdncs 55 46% 51 8434 61% 71% 58% 53% 48% 55% 5834 
Transportation ............. BOP sanaresvs 39% 35 37 41% 49 48 48 42 4134 45 4814 
Earnings wore $3.75 $3.27 $3.34 $3.05 $2.73 $3.46 $6.60 $5.73 $5.62 $4.95 $5.76 
Dividends .... 3.00 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2:75 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.50 
General Baking .............. ere ors 7% S% 9% 9% 14% 14% 13% 11% 11 12 12 
Low .......... 3% 3% 5% 7% 8% 10% 9% 8% 9% 9% 10% 
Earnings ..... $0.31 $1.02 $0.67 $0.71 $0.76 $2.09 $1.31 $2.56 $1.52 $1.59 $1.24 
2 Dividends .... 0.45 0.45 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 0.60 1.00 0.85 0.85 0.85 
General Bronze ....... Pere | er eee 5 4% 9% 19% 27% 28% 18% 14% 15 24% 19% 
ot | 7 rere 2% 25% 4% 6% 17% 13 11% 93% 9% 13% 15% 
nge tEarnings ..... $1.18 $1.59 $1.49 $1.52 $1.28 $0.57 $1.36 $2.32 $2.52 $5.07 $4.04 
lf TDividends .... None None 0.50 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.83 p1.25 1.20 
1%, | General Cable ................ a 6% 3% 8% 754 15 143% 14% 15 10 10% 11% 
l/, Low .......... 2 2 24 4% 6 11% 8 9 6 6% 8% 
‘7 Earnings ..... $2.47 D$0.21 D$0.79 D$0.12 $0.88 $1.13 $2.79 $1.75 $0.42 $1.36 $2.46 
" 2 Dividends .... None None None None None 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.79 None 1.00 
A General Cigar ............... CE i ciiccnes 22 21% 32% 29% 36 40% 33 24 20 185% 17% 
4 TP kk cede ccs 16 16% 20% 25% 27% 27% 231% 18 17 14 15% 
1 Earnings ..... $2.79 $2.36 $2.00 $1.30 $1.33 $2.76 $2.64 $2.44 $1.43 $1.15 $1.61 
¥ Dividends .... 2.25 2.25 2.00 1.25 1.25 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 
134 | f—12 months to May 31. g—12 montlis to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. 
13g t—10 months to October 31. D—Deficit. tAdjusted for 20% stock dividend 
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Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 


Ina cigarette, 


taste makes « 





the difference- 


and Luckies 


é 


taste better! 








For two important reasons: 


1. They’re made of 
fine tobacco! 





2. They’re made 
better—to 





taste better! 


©A. T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF She Amsrican Jobaccrlompany 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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